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CHAPTER I 

THE SPHERE AND SCOPE OF THE 
INFLUENCE OF ANCIENT IRAN. 

INTRODUCTION 

Our subject “The Influence of Ancient Iran 
upon other Countries*' is a very wide one—wide from 
the point of view of time and wide from the point of 
view of place. Iran's history extends over a long period 
of time and over extensive tracts of countries. Iran 
exerted its influence at different times upon different 
countries. It exerted its influence not only on countries 
immediately surrounding it but also on distant countries 
in the West and in the East, in the Further West and 
in the Further East. 

The past generations spoke of Britain, at one time, 
as “Britain" and then as “Great Britain"; and we now, 
at times, very properly speak of it as ‘‘Greater Britain". 
So Persia or Iran grew successively from being merely 
“Iran" tu be “Great Iran" and then "Greater Iran". 
It became “Great Iran" in the times of the Achseme- 
nians, especially in the time of Darius, and then, after 
a long fall and decline, it again rose to power and 
became “Greater Iran" in the times of the Sassanians, 
especially in the times of the Chosroes. In what is, at 
times, spoken of as its pre-historic periods, the periods 
of the Pishdadian and Kayanian dynasties, it had 
constant wars with the Turanians In the times of the 
Achiemenian dynasty, it had long wars with the Greeks. 
In the times of the Parthian and Sassanian dynasties, it 
had wars with the Romans- 

Thus, we see, that there is before us a long vista of 
time and space for the sphere and scope of tjie influence 
of Iran 
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We will at first speak of tlie long period of its 
A long Vista of history* It is. if not the oldest, one of 

Time, Iran ore of the oldest countries first inhabited by 

the oldest inhabited man* We read the following in 

WorW.'^^ Pumpelly's books on “the Explora¬ 

tions in Turkestan**. 

“Iran is one of the countries which will most readily 
furnish an answer to the question of the relation of history 
and physio-geography, for the country has been inhabi¬ 
ted by man from remote antiquitiesb If man inhabited 
the earth during the later glacial or fluvial epochs, Iran 
would probably Lave been peculiarly favourable 
to his development by reason of the relatively warm 
climate and moderate degree of rainfall which it 

appears to have enjoyed.History, archaeology and 

tradition all present certain features which seem to 
point to a great rainfall in antiquity than at present. 

Physiographic evidence points in the same direction. 

Many writers on Iran have refeiTcd to the possibility 
that in antiquity the rainfall of the country was greater 
than now. For instance, Blanford (p. 500) states that 
‘From the accounts given by ancient writers it appears 
highly probable that the population of Persia was much 
greater and the cultivated land far more extensive 2000 
years ago than at present, and thi.s may have been due 
to the country being more fertile in consequence of the 
rainfall being greater. Some alteration may be due to 
the extirpation of trees and bushes, the consequent 
destruction of soil, and increased evaporation; bub this 
alone will scarcely account for the change which has 
taken place. Sykes (p. 3fi4) expresses the same 
opinion-*. ** 

1. For Iran*« antiquity, ati given by the ‘Dabeatan/ vide 
below p. 8. foot note Ko. 8. 

a. “Expjoratioiti in Turkestan. Expedition of 1908.** by 
Raphael Pumpelly (l904), (Fide the last part of the book). 
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Thus Iran was one of the first, if not the first 
country inhabited after the great Ice-ages, It was in its 
early state very fertile and populous. So, it being one 
of the earliest or oldest countries inhabited, it is quite 
natural that as one of the parent countries of the world, 
it should have influenced the countries round about and 
through them the whole world. 


What is said above about Iran being the oldest 
country and of its being inhabited after the Ice-Age is 
confirmed by the Vendidad‘ wdicu it speaks of (a) its 
being the very first country created by Ahura Mazda, (b) 
its being the very seed (‘Vaeja,*bij) or the cradle of the 
Aryas, and (c) its being cursed by excessive cold. 


When we speak of Iran, the period of its rule as an 
Empire was very long. In fact, the country had, during 
the long period of its history, several 
Empires. What one may call its pre¬ 
historic history, generally begins with 
tlic history of the Pishdadian and 
Kayauiau dynasties.” Modern writers 
are not inclined to attach mucli importance to these 
Pishdadiaii and Kayaniaii dynasties, because they are 


A long vi^ta of 
TiinoiJ. Iran had 
seoji aeveral 
Empire 3. 


1. Yeiididad I. 3-4. Sacred Book.i of the Ennt, Vol. IV, Ist ed. 

of 1880i pp. 4-6. Vide my Gujarati Paper ou ‘’ihe Geography of the 
Av6»t8 Timen” 'V'KtnlHl 

'll a) pp. 120 25. 

2, The ‘Dabiat.ui’ opeaka of acme race« even earlier than the Pinh- 
dAdiane (I'he *Dabe»taii’ or ‘School of Maiirera,” translated from the 
Persian by Shea and Troy, Vol. I, p. 14). It namoa the MahAbAdiAn at 
the first ruling dynasty of Persia. Tbio dynasty is repreyenlcd m 
ruling for 100 2 ids of years. Ihe *DabistAn* gives the following table 
for the cilculatiou of years:- 

One Revolution of Saturn =: 1 day 

80 days == I month 

12 months = 1 year 
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not referred to by Classical writers and because they 
have left us no inscriptions. But we have evidences* 
of their rule in the Avesta and Pahlavi books.^ One 
must not hastily set aside such dynasties as unhistoric, 
only because Classical writers and inscriptions do not 
speak of them/'* The periods of these dynasties seem 
to run to-gebher with those of the nilers of Lydia, 
Media and Babylonia. The rule of Firdousi's Zohak 
(Avesta Azidahaka)"^ who is associated with Bawri 

10.00.000 yean = 1 fard (*>^0 

lOiOOiOOO forda =: 1 yard 

10.00.000 varda = 1 mard 

lOf00.000 marda =; 1 Jad 

8000 Jada = 1 yad 

2000 vAda = 1 ead 

Thus 100 Zi\da will contain (l00x2000x 8000x 1000000x 1000000x 
lOOOOCO X 1000000x12 x 80 = 216000000000000000000000000000000000 
daya of Saturn'a revolution. 

1. Vide my Gujarati books (=“The 

Pishdadian Dynasty of Peraia”) and ^ (=:“The 

Kayinian dynasty of Peraia”). 

2. Tha late Ervad SUeriarji Daiabhai Bharucha has tried to 

trace in the Aveata (Abln Yasht. 180'182) a new dynasty named 
Hvafrita which he placed after the KayAnians (“sir 

J. J. Z. Madresiia Jubilee Volume/* edited by me, pp. 223*25). 

8. Sir John Malcolm’s advice, in thia matter ia very important. 
He oaya: “U we den re to be fully informed of a nation’i hiitory, we 
must not reject the fables under which the few remaining tracea of its 
origin are concealed. However extravagant, they always merit attenticn. 
They have an influence on tha character of the people to whom they 
relate. They mix with their habits, their literature and sometimes with 
their religion. They become, in short, natioiml legends, which it is 
sacrilege to doubt.” (Malcolm’s “History of Persia,” 2nl Ed, VcL I, 
1829, p. 6). 

4. Vid| my **Gujarati Dictionary of Avestic Proper Karnes” 
p. 107*110 for this personage. 
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(Babylon) in the Aban Yasht (Yt. V, 29) seems to be a 
reference to the supremacy of Babylon at one time 
over Persia. His overthrow after a rule of 1000 years 
by Thraetaona^ (Faridun), as said in the Avesta (Aban 
Yasht, 34), seems to be a reference to the overthrow of 
the Babylonian yoke- 

But, even laying aside the history of these ancient 
dynasties, we find, that Iran had three great Empires, 
the Achaemenian, the Parthian and the Sassanian, the 
first and the third of whicli were great Empires, suffi¬ 
ciently powerful and advanced to make their influence 
felt, not only over the countries ruled over and con¬ 
quered by them, but also over adjoining countries, and 
then, through these adjoining countries, over some 
distant countries. These three Empires lasted, roughly 
speaking, for 1381 years*-^ from 730 B C., when Teispes, 
the founder of the Achaemenian dynasty, flourished to 
651 A,C. when Yazdagard the last of the Sassanian kings 
was overthrown by the Arabs, If we take the Medes 
as an olislioot of an ancient Iranian block like the 
Persian, the extent of the period would come 2651 years 
from B.C, 2000 when the Medes conquered Babylon to 
651 A,C, when Yazdagard fell. 

Again, the territorial extent of the Empire of Iran 
was very large. We learn this from various sources;— 
(a) from the Avesta which speaks of 

A long vuta of country as Airy ana (vaeja) or Iran; 

the Territorial . . 

Extent of the from the cuneiform inscriptions of 

Empire. the Achaemenians, wdiich refer bo it, 

both as the country of the Aryas or as 

Iran and as the country the Persians or Persia; 

1. Ibid p. 99. ^ 

3. Tliii includai tlie period of Greek cccui^fttion. 
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(c) and from the Classical writers like Herodotus who 
speak of it as the country of Pars or Persia. 

Cyrus is said to have spoken; “My father's kingdom 
extends so to the south that men cannot ilive there 
because of the heat and northward to where they cannot 
exist because of the cold".* 

In the Avesta, the Iranians speak of their mother- 
country as Airyana-vaeja‘-^ i.e.» the 

(a) The Airyana seed or the first country or the cradle 
Vaeja or Iran of of the Aryas or Aryans. They speak 
the Aveata very first fpaoirim*^) country 

created by God. tied (Ahura Mazda) himself is spoken 
of as well heard or famed (sruto'*) in Airyana Vaeja. 
They Oder their homage to the eouiitry under the same 
name (Ncm6 Airyeim Vaejahi'"'). God is represented as 
praising his Yazatas, like Ardvi9ura Analiita^ and Earn 
Khvastar^, in this his first created country. Zoroaster 
also pays his homage to Ardvicura Anahita in this first 
of the countries^. Again, the Iranians speak of the 
countries closely associated in one way or another with 
their country, as the country of the Aryas (‘Airyao 
danghavo * ‘Airyaby5 danghubyd’)^. 

Again, the country gave its name to a kind of Glory 
or Halo, spoken of as ‘Airyana Kh\rena*®', i. e., “Iranian 


1. 

Quoted in Moustapha Khan 

Fateh’s 

“Economic Position of 


(1926), p. 16. 



2. 

Vendidul I, 8; 11, 21. 

8, 

Ibid I. 8. 

4. 

/bid II, 21. 

5. 

Hormezd Yarht, 21. 

6 . 

AbAn Ynsht, 17. 

7. 

RAm Yasht* 2. 

6. 

AbAn Yaiiht, 104. 




e. T’r Yt. 9, 56» Cl; AbSn Yt, 4*2; Farvardin Yt. 10; BebrAm 
Yt. 58; Vendi^ad XIX, 89. 

10, A«tad Yt, 1. 
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splendour/' to possess which many a king tried his 
besth and the possession of which made one a master 
of cattle, men, wealth, splendour, wisdom and 
prosperity-. 

Wo find in the Avesta a list of those Aryan count¬ 
ries that had come into religious, political, social, 
commercial or economical contact with the Iranians of 
Airyana Vaeja, the cradle-country of the Vendidad. 
The countries'"*, as named there, and beginning with 
Airyana Vaeja itself, are the following:— 

(1) Airyana Vaeja, (2) Sugdha ( Sogdiana ). 
(3) Mduru (Merv), (4) Bakhdhi (Balkh), (5) Nisaya, 
(Nishapur) (6) Hardyu (Herat), (7) Vaekereta, 
(Seistan) (8) IJrva, (Kabul) (9) Vehrkana (Clourgan) 
(10) Harakhaiti (Arachosia), (11) liaetumant (Helmand), 
(12) Eagha, (Eae) (13) Chakhra, (14) Varena, (Gilan) 
(16) Hapt-Hindu (Sapta Sindhu, India) and (IG) Eanglui. 

Some of these countries are not, as yet, unanimously 
identified. There is a difference of opinion among 
scholars as to their proper identification. But some- 
are unanimously identified. From the position of the 
countries, about the identification of which there is 
well nigh a concensus of opinion, we find that the 
o'x.tent of the Aryana or Iranian countries was vast, and 

1. For an account of the Kh'^arenangh, vid^ my Gujarati workr 

**L6otur69 & Sermons on Zoroastrian lubjecU,*’ I’art 11* pp. 161-177, 
Vidfi Prof. Eugtne Wilhelm'f paper on “Hvareno'' in the *‘Sir *J. J. 2. 
Madresaa Jubilee edited by me* pp. 159-166. 

2. Asm Yt. 1. ^ 

8* Vide Asiatic Papers, «Pt. II* p. 206* 
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SO there was a great sphere and scope for Iran to exert 
its influence on countries round atout^ 

The above extent of the country under the scope 
of the influence of Iran, as given in the Vendidad, may 
be taken as pre-Acliaemenian. Its extent is specially 
in the direction of the East. It includes very little 
of the West. 


Darius the Great, when he extended the rule of the 
Achaemenians by fresh conquests, and when he took a 
note of his achievements on the rock 
at Naksh“i Bustam spoke of himself as 
a descendant of the Aryas. It is this 
old name of the cradle of his people 
that has given to the cuuntry its indige¬ 
nous name Iran, which the people of 
the country, still use among themselves. 
Darius also spoke of himself as a Parsi, 
as a descendant of the Parsis^ in liis Inscriptions at 


(b) The Ccuntry 
of the Aryaa, the 
Paroia, according to 
the Cuneiform 
Inacr ipti one. 
Dariufi’f List of 
his countries. 


Naksh-i Bustam and on the Suez Canal. The word 
Persia, as another name of the country seems to have 
come into prominence from the time of the Achae- 


1. For a map of these countries that have come into close 
contact with ancient Irani tide the map attached to my Gujarati 
B^oay on the Gccgrajhy of the Aveotaic limes, vide my 

2S‘£H1, p. 264. 

2. “Adam Dcrayavahush.PAroa FAr<iahya putra Ariya Ariya 

Citra (H« C. Tolman’s **Guido to Old Persian Inscriptions’b* Naksh-i 
Bustam. Transliteration p. 79 1 9; Translation p. 146. BpiegePs **Die 
Altpersisohen Keiliiischriften**, p. 52) *Adam Par^a, &aiiy PAr<^a 
MudreAyam agarbaiiyam’, i.e.* *'l am a Parsi (Persian); (as a) Persian, 
1 govern Egypt. “La St^le do ChalouP** par M. Joachim MenanI (l887). 
Vide iny Paper: ^*The Ancient History of the Sues Canal'S (Journal 
13. B. Royal Asiatic Bocietyi Vol. XXIV, pp. 168*164). Fide my 
“Asiatic Paicrs, Part H”, p. 192. 
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monian.-’. TIic name took it>? origfin from tlie province 
of Pars wliicli was the cluel centre of the Acliaemeiiiaiis. 

We find the extent of the Acluunnenian rule from the 
names of his countries, ^iven l)y Darin-, in liis Inscri])* 
tions. In his Bohi^tun Inseriptioid, lie names the 
iol lowing countries:— 

(1) Parsa (Persia) 

(2) (H) uvaja (Susiana) 

(d) Bel)iru-s (Babylon) 

(4) Athura (Assyria) 

{nj Arabaya (Arabia) 

(()) ]\[udraya (Misr, Egypt) 

(7) Darayaliya- (The sea-coast possessions or 

marine islands) 

(8) Sparda'* 

(bj Yauna (Ionia) 

(lOj Mada (Media) 

(11) Armina (Armenia) 

(12) Katapatuka (Cappadosia) 

(13) Parthava (Parthia). 

Ul) Zaranka (Drangiana). 

(15) Haraiva (^Area) 

1. Tolman’fl “peraian Inacriptiotia.” Text p. 54. Translaticn 

p. 118. 

2. ‘Tyaiy darayahya’. Tolman tramslaten “which arc by the oca,’’ 
(p. 118). Hawlinflon translates as **iho:'6 \\hieh are of the eea“ and 
takes the words to apply to the next two ccuntrie;ti Sparta and Ionia; 
“Royal Asiatic Societyi” Vol. XX, Part I (l846) p. XXVH, Spiegel 
translates die am Meere’ (p. 6), i.e , “those on the sea.” 11 seems that 
a separate country of the sea coast towns and islands is meant and 
their inclusion as such make up the 28 countries referred to later on. 
Herodotus also speaks of “the islands on the Red Sea’* as a tribute¬ 
paying ccuntry* (llercd. III, 98). ^ 

8. This name is not identified with any .certain place. 


2 
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(10) Uvarazamiya (Cliorasmia) 

(17) Baklitrish (Bactriana) 

(J8) Sup:ii<la (Sogdiana) 

(19) Gaiidara (Gandara, tlio Country on the North¬ 
west frontiers of India) 

(20; Saka i^S(‘ythia‘} 

(21) Tliatagnsh 

(22) H aravatish (Aracliosia^ 

(2^3) Maka^ 


Again Herodotus's aeconnt of the divisions of G overii- 
ment or Satrapies by T)arius gives us a wider idea of the 
actual spliere and scope, of Iran s 
pien according to on other Countries in tlu‘timo 

Herodotus. of that king. I give below a list of the 

Satrapies with the ainoitnt of tlie tributes 
they gave to Darius*: 


No. of 
Satrapy 


Name of eountries 


Amount of 
tribute in tal¬ 
ents of silver 


(1) The lonians, Magnesians in Asia 

iEolians, Carians, Lyeians, 

Milyens and Pamphylians 400 

(2) My si an s Lydians, La son i an s, 

Cabalians and Hygeniiians 500 

(3) Helespontians (who dwell on the 

right as one sails in), the Phry¬ 
gians, the Thracians in Asia, 
Paphlagonians, Mariandynians, 
and Syrians. 3G0 


1. According to Spiegol *Kaine einer Gogandixn Indno’ ( name 
of a country in tba Indei,” Vi^e Bpiegal’s glowary in hif book of 
Inscriptions, ibid p* 284. Somo identify it with Makran* 

2. Her^otus, Bk. III» 89 97. Cary's Translation (1669), 

pp. 210 18. 
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n 


( 4 ) 




Wj 


(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 


Cilicians 


5(X) and 
“360 wJiito 

hoives one 


t o r every 
day”. 


Jicginniiiiv troin Post‘ideiiiin on 
the- confines of the ('ilieians 
and Syrians, down to Egyid, 
except a district belonging to 
Arabians, wJiicli was exempt 
troin taxation. This Satrapy 
includes all Phoenicia, Syria 
which is called Palcestine and 
Cyprus 

i^^gypt and the Lybians bordering 
oil Egypt and from Gyrene and 
Barce, annexed to the Egyptian 
satra^iy 


Tlie Sattagydoe Grandarians l)a- 
dicjB and Aparytae. 

“Susa and tlio rest ot the country 
of the Cussians” 


350 


700 

and the 

revenue ari- 

sing 

from 

the 

fish of 

1 akt*- 

Mceris 

and “ 

1/20,000 

me a ? 

;ures of 

corn 

for th'e 

Per 

s i a n s 

who 

occupy 

the 

white 

fortress at 

Memphis,” 


170 

300 


Babylon and the re^t of Assyria 


1000 and 600 
young eunu¬ 
chs. 
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(10) 

Ecbatana and tlierestof Media and 
the Paricanians andOrtlioeory- 



bantes 

4j0 

(11) 

The Caspians, Pausic?e, Pantima- 



thiaiis and Daritae 

200 

(12) 

The Bactrians as far as the d^lglae 

3fi0 

(13) 

Paetysa and “the Armenians and 
the neighliourinpeop gle as far 



as the Euxine sea 

400 

(14) 

Sagartians, Rarangeans, Tham- 
mangoans, Titians, Myeians and 
the islands on the Red Sea 
where were located transported 



convicts 

fiOO 

(15) 

The Sacre and Caspians 

250 

(10) 

The Parthians, Cliorasmians, Sog- 



dians and Arians 

300 

(17) 

The Paricanians and Asiatic 



Ethiopians 

400 

(18) 

The Matienians, Saspires and 



Alarodians 

200 

(19) 

The Moscliians, Tibarenians, Mae- 
ronians, Mosynmcians and 



Marsians 

300 

(20'i 

The Indians whose “population is 
by far the greatest of all na¬ 
tions whom we know of and 



who “paid a tribute proportion¬ 

3()0 talents of 


ately larger than all the rest.*" 

gold dust 


Herodotus, after enumerating the Satrapies, says;— 
**Now the Babylonian standard, compared with the Euboic 
talent makes the total 9540 talents; and the gold estimated 
at thirteen {imcs the value of silver, the gold dust will be 
found to amount to 4080 Euboic talents". 
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Those Satrapies wliieh paid the tribute in silver paid 
it according to the standard of Babylonian talents. Those 
that paid in gold paid according to the Euboic talents. 
“The Babylonian talent is equal to seventy Euboic minoe.*’ 
So Herodotus adds : “Therefore, if the total of all these 
are computed togetlier, 14,560 Euboic talents were 
collected by Darius as an annual tribute; and passing 
over less sums than these I do not mention them. This 
tribute accrued to Darius from Asia, and a small part of 
Lybia; but in the course of time anotlier tribute accx'ued 
from the islands, and the inhabitants of Europe as far 
as Thessaly. Tliis tribute the king treasures up in the 
following manner: Having melted it, he pours it into 
earthen jars, and having filled it he takes away the 
earthen mould; and when he Avants money he cuts off so 

much he has occasion for from time to time.The 

Persian territory alone has not been mentioned as 
subject to tribute; for the Persians occupy their land 
frc'c from taxes. They indeed were not ordered to pay 
any tribute, but brought gifts. The Ethiopians bordering 

on Egypt.and their neighbours.bring every 

third year.two talents of unmolten gold, two 

hundred blocks of ebony, five Ethiopian boys and twenty 
large elephants’ tusks. The Colchians numbered tliem- 
selves among those who gave presents as well as the 
neighbouring nations as far as Mount Caucasus; for to 
this mountain the dominions of Persia extend. But the 
people to the noith side of the Caucasus pay no regard 
to the Persians, These, then, for the gifts they imposed 
on tliemselves, furnished, even to my time every five 
years, one hundred boys and one hundred virgins. The 
Arabians also furnished every year a thousand talents of 
frankincense. Then they brought to the king the above 
gifts besides the tribute.*’ * 


X, Herodotasi III, 97. 
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The above graphic account of Herodotus leads us to 
see that the ancient Persians came into contact with a 
large number of people of the then known world and so 
they were in a position of being influenced by others and 
of influencing others. 

(xcorge Eawlinson thus sums up, as it were, what 
can be gathered from the Inscription of the Achsemenian 
rulers and from the writings of Classi- 
Rawlinaon on cal authors: “Tile geographical extent 
the Extent of the of the Fifth Monarchy was far greater 
than that of any one of the four' whicli 
liad preceded it. While Persia proper 
is comparatively narrow and poor tract, extending in 
its greatest length only some seven or eight degrees (less 
than 600 miles), the dominions of the Persian kings 
covered a space fifty-six degrees long, and in places more 
than twenty degrees wide. The boundaries of their 
empire were the deserts of Tibet, tlie Sutlej and the 
Indu'5, on the east; the Indian sea, the Persian Gulf, 
the Arabian and Nubian deserts on the South; on the 
west, the Greater Syrtes,**^ the Mediterranean, the Egean 


1. They were i Chalda}a. ii Ateyria. iii Media and iv Babylonia. 
The boundaries given here are of the times when the Achaemenian 
Tereia was at its Zenith (506 to 479 B.C.). 

2. The two Great Gulfs in the Eastern half of the Northern 

Coast of Africa were known by the Greeks as Syrtis* The name is 
derived by some from a Greek root %/"avycOj meaning.to draw because 
ships were liable to be swallowed up by the quicksands on the thoTe, 
especially on that of the Greater Syrtis. Others derive it from Arab. 
Sert swallowing. Both, the Greater Syrtis and the Lesser 

Syrtist were dangerous on account of their sand banks and quicksands 
and North-east winds and much variableness of the tides* 

Syrtis Silajor : Syrtis Greek is the eastern of the two 
Syrtis. The Great desert comes down to its very shores and 
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and the Stryma^ river; on the north, the Danube, the 
Black Sea, the CaticaRUfi, the Caspian and the Jaxzartes. 
AVithin these limits lay a territory the extent of which 
from East to West was little less than 3000 miles, while 
its width varied from between 600 and 1600 miles. Its 
entire area was probably not less than two millions of 
square miles - or more tlian lialf that of modern Europe. 
It was thus at least eijjht times as large as the Baby¬ 
lonian Empire at its greatest extent and was probably 

more than four times as large as the Assyrian.Persia 

proper seems to have corresponded nearly to tliat 
province of modern Iraq wl)ieh still bears the ancient 
name slightly mcdificd, being called Farsistan or Ears. 
Carmania (modem Kerman was included within the 
limits of Persia.^ 


Most of the powerfull nations of the WTrld have 
taken some time for their lise. But three nations are 
known to have risen rapidly. They are 
The Rapidity of Achaamenian Persians, the Macedo- 

the Achamenian ^ians of the time of Alexander and the 

noiiy*'”^ ” Arabs after Muhammad. Their rise 


w as rapid. Persia stood first not only 
chronologically but also from the point of view of the 
duration of its powder. Macedonia rose suddenly as a great 
powder under Alexander the Great, but it fell equally 
rapidly after Alexander s deatli. Arabia rose rapidly 


mshes the coait landy and dangercai. In the story of St* 
Raurs voyage to Italy a« given in the New Testament (The Acts 
Chap. XXVIlt 7) it is this danger that is referred to ^htn it is raid 
^'fearing lest they thculd fall into the Quicktands Syrtis soil and 
BO were driven. (Vide Smith’s Classical Dicticraryi 1672. p. 766). 

1, A river between Macedonia and Thrace. 

2. G. Bawlinson's *^The Five Great Honarchieil^of the Ancient 
Eastern World. 4th Edition. Vol. Ill pp. 64*65. 
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after Muhammad under the suzerainty of his first eminent 
Klialifs The rule of the Arabs lasted longer, but in spite 
of its first powerful rule, “within tlie first century and a 
half of Islam great dynastic changes occurred and unity 
of Arabic rule was brokenb“ But not so Persia. It rose 
rapidly and continued long as a world-power. It defeated 
the Medians under Astyages in 649 B. C., the Lydians 
under Croesus in 54f) B. C. the Babylonians under Nabo- 
nadius in 688 B.C. and tlie Egyptians under Psammenitus 
in526B.C. Thus overthrowing four great Powers one after 
another within 21 years it rose to eminence and continued 
in that eminence from 646 B.C. down to 831 B- Co when 
it was overthrown by Alexander. Thus their large 
rule of more than two centuries as a world-power enabled 
it to exert great influence over adjoining countries. 

The Vendidad list of countries shows the scope of the 
influence of Iran in countries mostly of the East ii^ Central 
Asia. The Behistun list of Darius and 
Tbe Varying the list of Herodotus show its influeuoe 

Area and Extent in the West. Thus, we find that the 

area of Iran varied at times. Beginning 
from Airyana-Vaeja or Iran-vej, i e., “the seed or the 
cradle of the Aryans,” the rule of Iran spread both to 
the East and West, more to the East than the West. It 
also spread to the North and to the South. Thus, we see 
that the period of the rule and power of Iran, beginning 
with the time of Kayanians down to the time of the last 
Sassanian King, Yazdajard, was a period of more than 
2000 years and the extent of the country ruled by it 
included an area of several thousand miles, 

1. Thebridge Ancient History, Vcl. IV, **The Pertien 
Empire and the Bhah,'' p. 3. 
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We of this twentieth century* have been enjoying 
easy communication between distant countries by 
various means, such as steamers, rail- 

Meanfl of inter* '^ays, motors and even aero-planes, 
communication i i 

oncienttimea are communicating with these 

countries V>y telegraph and by wireless. 
The ancient 1 ad not these advantages. But, in spite of 
tliese disadvantages, they had their ways and means of 
communication, though slow. In some cases, we of the 
present day are rather backwards in the matter of 
coming into cortact with some countries. In ancient 
times, almost all countries were open to foreigners not 
only for trade but for ordinary visits. For example, take 
the case of Tibet. It is still not open to us for ordinary 
visits. Take China. Some of its interior parts are not 
open to ordinary travellers. But in ancient times caravans 
passed from the West to the East and vice versa with more 
facilities than at present The explorations of Sir Aurel 
Stein have discovered the ancient routes of communication 
between Tibet and China or the furthest East on the one 
hand, and India and Persia and the Middle East on the 
other. Countries, which were open even to later travellers 
like Marco Polo (c. 1254-1324) and to some extent to 
Alexander Osoma de Kf^r^s’ (c. 1790-1842) have been closed 
now-a-days to ordinary travellers. Shaikh Sa*adi*s 
Oulestan casually gives us glimpse of the trade of 
Muhammadan Persia of the 12th century from which wo 
can form an idea of the trade of the preceding centuries 
also Sa‘adi, speaks of meeting a travelling merchant who 
said that he would carry sulphur from Persia to China, 
from China he would carry some Chinese goods to Bourn 
(Byssantine), from Bourn he would carry brocades to 
Indian* f rom India he would carry steel to Halib (Aleppo), 

-r—; ------------— - 

1. Hi« Hungaritin name Crozna 8andor. 

a 
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from Halib he would carry glass to Yemen in Arabia, 
from Yemen he would carry painted clothes to Persia^ 
Though the means of communication in those times were 
waggons drawn by animals and pack horses or mules, the 
travels were long and in distant countries. 

In the times of the Achsemenians, a regular Postal 
Department was established^^. Thus, we find, that in 
ancient times, in the case of many countries, means of 
communication existed though slow. That being the 
case, there is no wonder, that the countries having that 
communication influenced one another. Slower communica¬ 
tions carried with them longer stays in the various countries 
through which caravans passed. These longer st>ays were 
more productive of mutual influence than the hasty runs 
of the modem days. 


When I travelled in Persia in 1925, I was struck 
with astonisliment, as to how Iran, dessicated and 
depopulated as it is found to be, could 

a he prejent de* j|.g pg^gj. 

populated and dei- • i i , 

.icited oondition exercised sucli a powerful sway over 

of Iran Other countries as it is I’epresenbed to 

have done. But the explanation is nob 
very difficult. A country is said to have two kinds of 
history: (1) its Human History and (2) its Physical 
History, The human history is treated by Archaeological 
research and by the literary writings of the country. 
The physical history is treated by geographical work. 
The human history of a country is powerfully aifected 
by the physical history of that country. This is 
oharacteristioally true of the country of Iran, 


1. Shaikh fiftftdi'f ‘Gulattkn/ Ch. lit, Story XXII. 

St. Heiwdotttt apeaki of tha PoaUl Sarvica amcng tha Achaama*^ 
niani VIII, 08. my ’ { ~ Ancient Parsiane 

pp. 138-84. 
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In the prayers, known as the ‘Afrins* and in other 
scriptural writings, we find a kind of spiritual association 
of the thought of the worshipper with the physical condi¬ 
tion of his country. There are a number of ‘Hama jors’* or 
thoughts of such spiritual association between the wor¬ 
shipper and the physical condition of Iran—its divisions 
into kcshvars or regions, its mountains, its rivers and its 
seas. 

The Physical History of Iran, especially of “the 
Basin of Eastern Persia and Seistan**^*', is excellently 
treated by the well-known physical geographer Mr, Ells¬ 
worth Huntington, In his “Pulse of Asia," he has 
handled the question: “Why has Persia, which once 
shared many of the virtues of ancient Eome, now become 
one of the most degenerate of the nationsV”Various 
causes are given by dirt*erent writers for the present 
depopulated condition of Iran. Huntington is of “the 
School of Clima.te” represented by that great meteoro¬ 
logist Blandlord, wdiich says that the present depopu¬ 
lated condition of Iran is due to the charge in the 
climate. He holds Iran as a typical example of the 
influence of changes of climate upon a country. There 
is another school headed by Lord Curzon, which is, as it 
were, “the school of the view of mal-administration." 
This view tells ns that there is very little of change in 
the climate and that the present state of Iran is due 

X, Eot *n account of (he ‘Hatn^jore,’ vMc my Lecture on ‘Hamftiora’ 
in my « (s LecturM 

and Sermons on Eoroastrian Subjects) Tart IT, pp. 1 to 14. 

a. “Exploration in Turkestan mih an Account c! the Basin of 
Eastern Persiai and Seistan’^ by Baphcl Pumpelly, published by the 
Cairnif y Institution ol Wa^ingion (leObK 

e# “The False of Asia.*’ A Jourhoy in COniral AHa, illustrating 
the Oeographlca! Basis of History (1907), 
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to nothing but mal-administration. Blandford and 
Huntington admit mal-adminiatration, but say that all 
the depopulation of the country on such a grand scale 
cannot be due to bad government alone. The second 
school says that the “climate of Persia has remained 
practically unaltered throughout historical time. The 
decay of the country is due to wars and massacres and 
the frightful misgovemment which has prevailed century 
after century. If a strong, just government were establi¬ 
shed the former condition of prosperity would be resto- 
red**.* The other school of climatic changes says “Wars 
and misgovemment have been a fearful curse, but their 
influence is not sufficient to account for the location of 
large towns in places where to-day a caravan can with 
difficulty find a pool of brackish water”. This school 
then points to climatic changes as a powerful cause for 
the present degeneration. 

Huntington points to tlie province of Asifabad as a 
part of Persia that has been subjected to “the terrible 
raids of the fierce Turkomans and to murderous alFrays” 
and says that in spite of these misfortunes the country 
flourishes, because it has plentiful of water. Again, 
there is the case of Azarbaijan which has been a frequent 
scene of foreign invasions. Arabs, Seljuks, Ottomans 
and Bussians liave often invaded it and destroyed it heTe 
and there, but still it flourishes. The part of this province 
occupied by Tabriz is susceptible to frequent earthquakes. 
But in spite of that it flourishes. The reason is that it 
has abundance of w^atei%® 

1. “£xp}or»ticnt id TurkesltD” by PumpeUyv Hi p. 80S. 

S. 1 iuid tbf plesii^tr* of paying a brid fltii tilt {l^rilios d! 
^aarbkijJin In I9S5. I aaw both tbt dtratlating band of man and ibt 
proifptYing hand of Ood. X «aw on my way from Tabrti to Urumiab 
and around Urumlab ititlf dovaftatibn of vUtogat alttr vlUagtirtlllagiMi 
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“In general it is well-known that ancient authors 
down to Muhammadan times speak of Persia in a way 
which implies a much greater productiveness and beauty 
and a much more abundant growth of trees than at 
present*’. Thus it is the change of climatic conditions 
that has led to the degenration of the country. 

I think that both the causes have w’Orked and that 
the change in climate is the principal caiist*. Changes in 
the climate of a country are often due to de-forestation and 
such de-forestation is the result of mal-administration^. 

Again, to form a proper i<lea of the scope of the 
influence of ancient Iran, one must look to its history from 
the chronological and geographical 
points of view. 

(a) Its great Achsemenian period 
of supremacy fell at a time when, if we 
speak somewhat in modern phraseology 
the Middle East had seen great powerful 
Empires like those of Assyrians, Babylonians, Lydians, 
Medians, etc,. Succeeding those great Empires and 

left here and there without a lingle eoul in it - at the hands of xnan. 
I wai told by the Muhammadaiui that it wa« the work of Christian 
Armeniani. Butt Bishop Marlia of the Church Mart Mariam denied 
fhat statement. Butt at the same time when I saw the ruin brought 
about by mant I saw how feriite the country ^ast at sustained by the 
band of Ood. For an account of my visit to Asarbkijiint vide 

( =:My TmvtJ. out of Bombay ), p, 88t 

tt S0^. 

1. Take the case of our ow*n <k>untry. We trei at timesi hard 
upon our Forest Department. Bat U the Department Would allow 
eaielass de-foraititiont oar country would tulTer by a diminished rain- 
*fa11. X reobembert one ol our former Governors Sir Richard Templet 
taking a special Interest in thU matter from the point gf view of our 
««lhfaii% "^^'' -V:. ' ■ 


Iran’s poiition 
in the history of 
the world, both (a^ 
Chronologically and 
(b) Geographically. 
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having a taste ot the civilizations ot those Empires, 
it stood, as it were, midway between the glorious times 
of those Empires and the later Empires founded by 
Alexander and his successors. It was, thus, in a position 
to pass down to the succeeding ages, not only its own 
original civilization and culture but also the elements 
of the civilization and cultxxre of the past Empires, those 
which it had assimilated as well as those which it had 
not assimilated. It seemed as an intervening medium in 
the matter of time. It was, as it were, in the middle 
clironologically. 

(b) Geographically also, Iran occupied a middle posi¬ 
tion. The Avosta and Pahlavi books speak of Iran being 
in the middle of the zone ‘Khvaniratlia*,' which itself is 
in the centre of the world. But laying aside this statement 
of the old Iranian books, in connection with the East, Iran 
is properly spoken of as “The Ante-chamber of the Easb/*^ 

.In its conquest of countries to its East upto 

the country of the Indus, it had passed on much of itig 
civilization bo the countries conquered; but even after 
its fall at the hands of Alexander, on account of its 
situation in the middle between Greece and Egypt on the 
one hand and the countries, including India, on the 
other, it acted as a middle man and passed on something 
of the West to the East and something of the East to the 
West/* Again the Persian Gulf is spoken of as the cradle 
of the Phoeniciaus who had made their n^e in com¬ 
merce. That trade made it possible for Iran to spread 
the influence of its civilization to other countries. 

1. Vide the word *Khvaniratha* in my “Dictionary of AvoHic 

Proper Namea’* p. 66. Vide my “Bandehe»h'*» Chaptere V> XV and 
XVII, , 

2, “The Romance of Commeroe*\ by Selfridga, pp. 36 and 4A; 
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In the cosideration of this matter of Iran’s position 
chronologically and geographically, we have spoken of 
the Achosmenian period. Bnt similar was the ease in 
the Sassanian times. I will here quote Br; Spooner. On 
the subject of its geographical position and influence he 
says: “Eocent Archseological discoveries in Central and 
Western Asia help us now to see the Sasanian Empire 
in just er focus, and to realize that more important than the 
rise and fall of its kings and the enumeration of its victo¬ 
ries and defeats in war, is the less blazoned story of its 
cultural development. Situated, geographically, as this 
empire was, between the Caspian and the Persian Gulf, 
it necessarily lay athwart the path of all land-intercourse 
between Europe and Asia, and thus intercepted all ouh 
tural influence in transit, from whichever direction pro¬ 
ceeding, Had the Persians been an ungifted race, they 
might have functioned as the channel for this interchange 
without exerting any appreciable influence upon it. As 
it was, they appear to have been specially distinguished 
for their power to take into the crucible of their national 
genius and transmute the varying exotic art^ which met 
in their territories and give them out anew indelibly and 
unmistakably stamped with the distinctive marks of their 
own spirit. In this respect they seem to have had much 

in common, spiritually, with the Japanese.Persia 

could do more, for her geographical position enabled ker 
to transmit her re-created arts both east and west, to 
the incalculable benefit of mankind”,^ 

On the vSiihject of the influence of Iran from a chro- 
gnoloical point of view Dr. Spooner says “Ohronologi- 
caUy the Empire was no less favourably situa¬ 

ted than geographically. Palling, as it did, in the period 

1. Dt. ‘Foreword*, \n Furdoonjee P, Fanick’i 

’‘SeeanliMe CcAni.^ pp. ^ 
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just before the final Islamic conquest, the Sasanians, as 
heirs and restorers of the ancient Achaemenian culture, 
were the chief agents in the continuity of the distinc" 
tively Persian tradition, and constitute by far the most 
important link between Persia past and present-, to 
borrow Jackson’s phrase”.* 

We find in tlie case of some countries that they are in 
the position of being more capable of influencing than 
of being inflxreuced. Iran was such a 
The Intensity of country. It was not free from foreign 
Iran’s iniluonoe* influence itself — influence of countries 
like Assyria, Babylonia, India, Greece, 
Home and others. For example, we have the authority ol 
Herodotus to say that, during his times, it was very 
susceptible to tlie influence of otiier countries in the 
matter of pleasures and luxuries. He says "‘The 
Persians are of all nations most ready to adopt foreign 
customs; for they were the Medic costume, thinking it 
handsomer than their own; and in war they use the 
Egyptian cuirass. And they practise all kinds of indul¬ 
gences with wliich they become acquainted 

As an instance of the influence of the Assyrians and 
Arabs, we have the statement of Herodotus, who says: 
“They sacrifice to the sun and moon, to the earth, fire, 
water, and the winds. To tliese alone they have sacrificed 
from the earliest times : but they have since learned from 
the Arabians and Assyrians, to sacrifice to Venus Urania 
whom the Assyrians call Venus Mylitta, the Arabians, 
Alitta, and the Persians Mitra 

We tlaus see that though the ancient Persians were 
susceptible of foreign influence, they were more tidwerful 

1. IHd, i>. VI. 

a. ‘HerodoW. Bk. I, l»5. “Oty** XrtxnUtiW* (lasa), > 61. 

8. ISlt “Cary’f XtanfUtion,” p-60. 
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in influencing than being influenced. A conquered 
country is generally susceptible to the influences of the 
conquering country. But in the case of Iran, it was not 
so. The two great well-known conquests to which it had 
submitted were the conquests of the Hellenic Greeks 
under Alexander the Great and the conquest of the Arabs. 
It passed through these conquests, remaining Iranian to 
the core. 

Take the earlier conquests of the Greeks. Count 
Gobineau, in his “ History of Persia,” regrets that Persia 
lost the battle of Marathon. Persia had given much to 
Greece that was good for Greece. Had Persia won, she 
would have given still more of good.^ Prof. Darmesteter 
says on the subject;—“Dans sa guerre de revanche la 
Grece n’ait pas assez vaincu; c’est quesa victoire sur la 
Perse n’ait ete qu’une victoire materielle et dont elle a 
souffert elle-merae plusque la victime. Alexandre revait 
de fondre I’Occident et I’Oident: il n’a reussi qu’d moitie; 
il a persise la Grece, il n’a pas hellenis^ la Perse 

On the subject of the Arab conquest, Prof. Darmes¬ 
teter says “If Islam has profoundly modified the exte¬ 
rior forms of Iranian thought, it has, nevertheless, 
neither transformed the interior, nor broken the bond of 
continuity between its past and its present, which emerge 
one from the other and which explain and clarify each 
other. Whether it is the question of language, of reli¬ 
gion, of literature or of history itself, you encounter at 

1. Vide “Oreek and Eastern Cbarchei*’, by Pr. Adeney* p. 10> 

2. ( Coup I) Oeil aur L’Hiitoire de la Ferae,** par Darmeateieri p. 
2l) i.e. “in bit war of revenge, Greece baa not auificiently conquered, 
it ia beoauae ita victory over Fecaia baa only been a material victory 
and In wbicb ahe beraelC bag aufiered more than the victim. Alexander 
dreamt of bleeding together the Weat and the Paat. iPe aucceeded 
only In bealf ; be has periianked Greece, be has not hellenlaed l^raia/’ 

4 
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every step in the modern period, facts, of which the 
origin mounts to the early times of Persia and whicli, 
as a sequel, take their real sense only from the light 
of old documents''.^ 

As said above, other countries did in their turn influ¬ 
ence Iran, but, my theme being “ the Influence of Iran 
upon other countries". I will not speak in this work, 
except here and there, of the influence of those other 
countries upon Iran. 


1. I tilntlat* fi6m BktmcitUtler’t "Conp DTiail lur E’HirtetK 

d« 1* Pbri*.’’ f. n. 



CHAPTEB II 

THE CIVILIZATION A GULTUBE OP 
ANCIENT IBAN 
INTBODUCTION 

In tile preceding chapter, I have spoken on “the 
Sphere and Scope of the Influence of Ancient Iran on 
other countries; I have pointed out that, from its central 
position, both chronological and geographical, ancient 
Iran was in a good position to exert the influence of its 
civilization and culture upon other countries and that, 
therefore, the extent of the sphere and scope of that 
influence was very large. Before speaking of the in¬ 
fluence on various countries individually, let us have a 
look in this chapter into Iran's own civilization and 
culture. This look will enable us to see, how Iran was 
capable of exerting influence upon other countries. 

Before considering the question of the influence 
of the civilization of Iran upon other countries, let us 

Iraii’a otages cf ^ glance upon the past history of 

advancement in Iran and See IlOw Iran advanced to its 
later higher civilization, step by step. 

Students of the question of the growth of Society in 
general divide the period of advancement from what is 
termed the primitive ‘‘isolated brutality” to that of 
advanced civilization into four stages:— 

(1) The Hunting Age, 

(2) The Pastoral Age, 

(3) The Agricultural Age, 

(4) The Age of Political Society. 

Let us throw a hasty glance upon the early history 
of Iran to see how it passed through these four stages.^ 

1. I have spolsen at tome length upon the subject of the first 
three ettiges in my Gujarati Essay on “The Articles of Faith of the 
AvMtic Times”. rbto my 

Hil ^e., The Sooiei 

Life, Gec^^raphy and Articles of Faith oi the Av^stio Times, pp. 208-9i 
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The first stage spoken of as the “Hunting Age,“ 
was the age when a number of men united themselves 
into packs or parties to fight against big 
(1) The Hunting wild animals who often attacked them* 
With this idea of unity, there arose the 
necessity of a kind of speech to convey 
their thoughts to their colleagues of the packs’* 

Firdousi speaks® of this very early age of the times 
of Kayomars when all animals were, as it were associa¬ 
tes of men. Then by the time of Hoshang a number of 
languages came into use* He says that about 30 
languages came into use. 

But this is an anachronism giving a reflex of later 
times. These men of the Hunting Age lived upon the 
animals they killed. Firdousi's reference to the first 
Use of eggs in the time of Zohak as a step from 
vegetarianism to animal food is also an anachronism. 

Then came the Pastoral Age, when mankind thought 
of domesticating some animals whom they could easily 
control. Such animals were the dog, 
(2) The Pastoral the horsOf the OX, tbe goat, the stag and 
Ag«. others. With this domestication of 

animals, the right of private property 
came somewhat into force. At first, it \vas the right of 
holding private property in these domesticated animals, 
not by individuals, but by small packs or parties. 
Mariage, not necessarily in the form of monogamy came 
into force in this age. With their efforts to domesticate 
comparatively mild animals of the type of sheep and 

1« In tbii connection, we are reminded of the story of Akbar 
that for the take of experiment, he isolated a uumber of children for 
several years, and found that, in the end* they ail turned out dumb. 

8. J. A. fullers* Edition, Vol. X, p. Xi. Warner Brothevtf’' 
Translatleni Vol. I, pp« XX8'X9« 
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goats, there developed in them good characteristics like 
those of mercy> kindness and mutual help. 

In the ancient literature of Iran, Kayomars is 
represented as a typical person of this age, under whose 
rule, society, as it were, began to be formed in Iran. 
It is difficult to determine from Parsi books whether 
Kayomars, ‘G ay 5-mar ethna’ or * Gay5mard'was taken 
to be the very first ruler. We read in the Fravardin 
Ya^t, 87: 

‘Gayehe Marethnd ashaono fravashim yazamaide, yo 
paoiryd Ahurai Mazdai manascha gushta sasnaoscha, 
yahma\; hacha frathweresat nafd airyaniim dakhyunam, 
chithrem airyanam dakhyunam/ 

“We invoke the spirit of the holy Gaya Marethna, 
who first knew the thoughts of Ahura Mazda and heard 
his advice (and) from whom (Ahura Mazda) created the 
seed and race of the Aryan countries/* 

This passage points to ‘Gaya-maretlma'or‘Gaydmard' 
as the founder of the Iranian race and as the first person 
who had, as it were, a spiritual converse with God, or 
who thought of God. Firdousi represents him as living 
in mountains, as putting on clothing made of leather.. 
He domesticated animals. 

In the early part of the Agricultural Age, the pastoral 
class of people were a cause of terror to the agricultural 
people. The twelfth Ha (•^“chapter'O of 
(8) The Agri- the Y asna seems to point to this condi* 
cultural Age. tion of affairs. The art of a kind of 

writing seems to have come into use in 
this age. The time of Yima Khshaeta (Jamshed), 
according to the Vendidad, points to this age. In the 
Avesta, there is a frequent mention of the Dasvas. In 
fact, the early Iranian religion is spoken as /Mazdia- 
yasnan* as opposed to the ‘Dssva-yasnan*. The word 
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Maeva' came to be u^ed in a very broad sense and some 
of the ‘Daevas" were of this kind, of the wandering 
pastoral class who now and then invaded the settled 
agricultural class. 

It is generally in the third, agricultural, stage, and 
more especially and particularly in the fourth stage, in 
the ago of political activity, that a 
(4) The Age of country takes its strides towards the 
Political Activity. path of advanced civilization. It passes 
througli primitive forms of rule and 
advances gradually to, what may be called, modern 
forms of oligarchy or democracy, monarch^^ or republi¬ 
canism. Iran has all along accepted the monarchical 
form of Government. For some x)eriod of its history, it is 
said by some Western scholars to have been despotic. 
But if despotic, the despotism was benevolent despotism. 
Iran has, all along its history, preferred to be ruled by 
a king. Loyalty to the ruling sovereign has been, as a 
general rule, its natural characteristic. But that loyalty 
was not blind. We have instances in the history of the 
country, where in spite of their tradional loyalty, they 
had done their best to remove unjust and oppressive 
rulers, from tyrannising over them. 

There are some groat thinkers like Spengler,^ who 
say, that the culture of every nation is spontaneous. 
But the view of many anthropologists 
Evolution hiOivi- is that, as in the physical world there is 
liaation and Cui- no spontaneous generation, but every- 
where evolution from a past form, so 
is it in the intellectual world. In the 
Civilization or Culture of a community of nations,, there 

1 Vide tbe ariicler “Spangler and tbe Anthropologitt i ** by 
Stephen Chant a^d Michael Joyce, in the *‘Conteiaporary Bevi ew** ol 
June 1911, pp. 105 7 ea 
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is no spontaneity but growth from a past state of aff'airs. 
As Professor Flanders Patrie has put it, in the birth of 
nations there was nothing like parthenogenesis, (from 
‘parthenosa virgin") no production of young by a 
female without intercourse with a female. What is 
meant is, that the culture of a nation or community owes 
its existence to the culture of some other nation or 
community. As in Physical Science, so here, there is no 
spontaneous generation. In the culture of a nation, 
there is no Isolation but Diffusion. Dr. Bivers, one of 
the best known anthropologists of this century, has 
pointed out, the cultures of different nations are not 
altogether independent growths- But they have developed 
from their own past cultures and from cultures of 
adjoining people with whom tliey have come into contact 
“The Key word to Anthropology and Ethnology is 
Diflfusion," 

A typical example of this Diff usion, as given by some 
experts, is that of the cult of the Sun or Sun-worship, 
manifested in the erection of the great Pyramids of 
Egypt. Euins of some pyramid-like structures have 
been found in Mexico and Central parts of America, and 
that has been said to be the result of progress of that cult 
from Egypt to America. But, without entering into the 
question, liow far that is correct or how far such other 
cases of Diflfusion of Culture are correct, we may take it 
on a broad principle, that, as there is no spontaneity in 
Nature there is no spontaneity in the civilization or 
culture of a nation. 

Spengkr points to eight cultures or civilizations 
as those that have appeared in the world during the 
last 64OOO years. They are: (1) the Chinese, (2) the 
Babylonian, (3) the Egyptian, (4) the JEast Indian, 
(6) the Greco-Bcman, (6) the Arabian (7) the Maya, 
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and (8) the present Western Civilization. He does 
not separately mention the civilization of Iran, but 
he includes the civilization of Iran and that of other 
neighbouring states into that of Babylon which had 
influenced them to some extent. 

Wo seo such Evolution in the civilization and 

culture of Iran also. Iran had, in its long past, sought 

knowledge from wherever obtainable. 

Evolution of various periods of their history, 

Culture oa eeen m , ^ , 

Tran. the ancient Persians borrowed more or 

less from Assyria and Babylonia, 
Palestine and Arabia, as also from distant India, When 
we speak, therefore, of the influence of Iran on other 
countries, we must not forget that Iran itself was 
influenced by other countries. Thus, at times, its influence 
was the resultant of its own indigenous civilization 
and culture and of the civilization and culture which it 
had borrowed and assimilated from other countries. 

In the geographical position that it occupied, 
Iran w^as surrounded by several Semitic nations. So, 
there was, now and then, Semitic 
Semitic Influence. Influence over it. It was subjected to 
this Semitic influence during the follow¬ 
ing three periods:— 

1. The period of the Assyrian supremacy at about 
1,000 B. C. This was an important period. 

2. The period of the later Parthian and earlier 
Sasanian kings, when it was subjected to Semitic 
influence through the Aramaic" languages. 

3. The period of the last Sasanian kings *wiijen the 
influence was that of the Arabic language. 

It is this Semitic influence w:hich it passed through 
during a lon|: period that gavb to th^ Pahlavi language 
a number of Aramaic and other Semitic words. 
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So, when Iran influenced other countries at the 
various stages of its long history, its influence was a 
resultant of its own indigenous civilization which it had 
inherited and of what it had received from the surround¬ 
ing countries* 

It is in the fourth stage of the advancement of 
man from the primitive stage to the final stage that 
civilization makes rapid strides. Civili- 
The growth of zation advances through “the inter- 

Civilization in .. ... i-r. « -r i , 

Cities. action or lire upon life. In the agricul¬ 

tural age, people lived apart in their 
fields, and there was, therefore, little “interaction of life 
upon life**. When men began to live in villages, 
some interaction began to work but that was not much. 
It was when they met together in large numbers in cities 
that the interaction of life upon life grew, and with it 
grew all civilization. The word “pagan'\ used by the 
early Christians of the non-Christians, explains to some 
extent this point. Christianity first took root in cities. 
In the country, in small towns, the people, somewhat 
aw'ay from the interaction of life upon life, stuck to 
old thoughts and beliefs. They did not, therefore, at once 
turn a listening ear to the preachers of Christianity, 
As the word “pagan” means “rustic”, and as these 
‘‘pagans'^ or “rustic"' people did not at once take to 
Christianity, all the non-Christians had come to be 
called “pagan**. 

It is in the Achaemenian period that we see the 
growth of g^eat cities like Hamadan (Ecbatana), Susa 
and others. Wo learn from the Pahlavi *Shatr6iha-i 
Airan* that the foundation of a number of cities in Iran 
has been associated with some Peshdadiyan and 
Kayauiyan kings, but it is in the Achaemeniaji times that 
we see their growth. With this growth, with the greater 
a 
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interaction of life upon life, civilization advanced with 
big strides. 

We will, now, consider the question as to whether 
Iran was sufficiently advanced in civilization during 
tlie different periods of its history, so as 

Eiementa of Cm- make some conceivable impression 
lization as seen in .... 

Iran. Upon Other countries with which it 

came into contact. We will judge this 
question from the standpoint of the essential elements 
of civilization named by tlie eminent scholar, Professor 
Flanders Patrie, who has studied the civilizations of 
various countries. In an interesting and instructive 
article^ on “Civilization/* he speaks of four elements of 
Civilization, viz., (1) Justice, (2) Security, (3) Tolera¬ 
tion and (4) Knowledge. Tjet us examine how far 
ancient Iran possessed these four elements in its religi¬ 
ous teachings and in its administration, so as to entitle 
it to be considered a civilized nation likely to influence 
others. 

The first element of civilization, according to 
Professor Flanders Patrie, is “Justice''. Truth and 
Justice go together. Looking to the 
(1) lran»8]oveof Achaemeniaii times, wo have the 
^®***^* authority of classical writers like 

Herodotus, Strabo, Zenophon and 
others to say that the ancient Iranians were ^a truth- 
loving people^, and nothing but justice couldbe expected 
from them. 

1. The “Contemporary Eeyiew” of January 1921. 

2. Herodotus (Bk. I, 186} says: "Beginning from the age of 

five years to twenty, they instruct their oona in three things only t to 
ride, to use the bow and to speak the truth**. Strabo (Bk. XV, Chap. 
Ill, 7) saystc “From the age of five to twentyfive years they lire 
taught.to speak the truth”. Plato (Alcibiades I, and 
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We learn from Herodotus, that among the various 
traits of breeding among the ancient Iranians, one was 


Justice, one of the 
Trait* of Iranian 
Education, accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus. 


Justice. I will enumerate here the 
various traits of good breeding among 
the Iranians, which added strength to 
their civilization and culture:— 


1, Love of Truth and Hatred for Lies* which in 
their turn, created an aversion for debt and 
dislike for public markets, where the sellers and 
purchasers both often spoke untruth to sell and 
purchase at favourable prices (Herodotus 1,136). 

2, Love for the State and the whole community 
{lUd. 1,132). 

3. Love and Eespect for parents (I, 138). 

4. Courtesy which engendered respect for elders 
(1,134). 

6, Desire for family or married life (1,136). 

6. Good manners (1,139) 

7. Courage or prowess in arms (I, 136). 

8. Temperance (1,136). 

9. Justice (I, 137). 

On the authoi'ity of Zenophon, we may add two more. 

10. Gratitude (Cyropaedia I, Chap. II, 6). 

11. Self-control (Ibid I, Chap. II, 6). 


Nicholas Demoscenes (Fragment 182) give similar versiona. Eawlinson, 
not generally an appreciative writer, thus speaks of the Greek appre- 
oiation of the love of the Iranians for truth ; **The Persian love of 
truth was a favourite theme with the Greeks* who vrere, perhaps, the 
warmer in their praises from a latent consciousness of their own 
deficiency in the virtue (Hawltnson’s Ancient 
(Fifth Monarchy) Chap. HI, 4th Ed. pp. 109-10). 
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We see that Justice was o;Qe of their traits of good 
breeding. Herodotus thus speaks of the justice of 
Iranian kings:—“ Not even the king is allowed to put 
any one to death for a single crime nor any private 
Persian exercise extreme severity against any of his 
domestics for one fault, but, if on examination, he should 
find that his misdeeds are more numerous and greater 
than his services, he may in that case give vent to his 
anger.” 

The teachings of the Avesta are replete with injunc¬ 
tions for justice.^ The teaching of the Pahlavi books 
is equally emphatic.^ The ‘ Paiwand-nameh' or the 
‘ Ashirwad * advises :—“ Fight with your enemies by fair 
means”. The Minokherad says : “A good Government 
is that which keeps and directs that the city may be 
prosperous, its poor without troubles, and its laws and 
rules just and which remove unjust laws and rules.'^^ 

Firdousi’s Shah Nameh contains several coronation 
speeches of Iranian kings which breathe Justice. During 
the Sasanian times. Noshirwan (Chosroes I) the Just 
(‘adel), like Aristides the Just of the Greeks, stands 
prominent as a typical personage of justice, whose fair 
fame is referred to by many a writer of the East. It is 
said of the great Maliomedan prophet, that he consi¬ 
dered himself fortunate that he was born in the time of a 
just king like Noshirwan, The chain of justice of Noshir- 
wan's Court is well-known. Any subject, who felt justly 
grieved, pulled the chain, the end of which hung out in 
the street and the King sent for him. They say that once 

1. Yi^na, XVI. 6; LXX. 2-8; Vinarad. VII, 12; Khordad 
$• Vide m, “Mcial Extrscti from Zorctiian Bcckr> 3nd .d. 
fp. 14-15 and 17-80. 

8. The ^inokher.d II. 110-188. 

8. Md. XV. 1617. 
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a donkey that was hurt by a bad kind of harness rubbed 
its shoulders with the chain, which thereby rung in the 
court of the king. Noshirwan sent for the party. He 
found that it was a donkey that was hurt on the neck by 
the careless way in which its owner had put the saddle 
on it. While rubbing its body, to be relieved of the 
itching caused by the wound it had struck tlie chain. 
The king is said to have sent for tlie owner and repri¬ 
manded him for it.^ 

This Iranian view of strict Iranian justice, referred 
to by Herodotus, can be duly fathomed by the story of 
Mithra judging man’s actions after deatli with a balance 
and taking into consideration even a mere straw’s differ¬ 
ence in weight‘d. 

An allegorical story in the Pahlavi Ard?u Viraf- 
nameh illustrates the Iranian view of fair justice to a 
nicety. The story says that one Davanusli was a wicked 
man. When Ardai Viraf, the Iranian Dante, visited 
Hell, he saw this man, suff*ering, as punishment, torture 
over the whole of his body. But one of his feet was safe 
from this torture. He asked his guide for an explanation 
and was told that though he was a wicked man all his 
life, he had once in his life done a good act. While 
passing along a road, he once saw a cow straining herself 

1. Mulla Fircz refers to this story in his 'Pandnismeh/ Vide 

the ’Siasat n&meh’ of Nizam^ul Mu]k> the prime-minister of Malek- 
8h\h Sa!jak^ This book is said to have been Miritten in 484 A.H. 
^1091-93 A C.) by the author at the instance of Malekshah (The Text 
of the ’8i&Bat-n&meh\ published by Charles Scheferr Paris. 1891* 
pp. 88**87). The Mogul Emperor Jehlng'r refers to the ’’Chain of 
Justice’* ( J*** in hi» ‘Tuzuk-i Jehlng'r** 

2. Vide my paper: *'A I’rinoiple of Justice among the ancient 
Persians* as described by Herodotus. Its origiqa in Parsi bocks” 
X^*8ir J. J. Z. Madreisa Jubilee Volume,” pp. 888-97). 
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to have in its mouth a bundle of hay that was beyond its 
reach. This wicked man, on looking at this, pushed 
with his foot, the bundle of hay towards the cow which 
thereby satisfied its hunger. This was the only meritori¬ 
ous act that the wicked man had done during his whole 
life. But even for that little act of goodness he was 
rewarded in the next world, where his foot was rewarded 
by being saved from torture, though his whole body was 
submitted to torture for his life-long misdeeds. Though 
this allegorical story may seem very insignificant, it 
shows the trend and nicety of view about tlie cause of 
justice held in the country. In the ‘Ardibeliesht Yasht’, 
(Yt. Ill, 6), a judge is spoken of as a physician 
(‘baeshaza’). Four kinds of physicians are mentioned 
and one of these is ‘Datd-baeshaza,* L e., ‘*a physician 
(who cures) by Justice.** 

Ardashir Babagan is said to have uttered this 
advice on the subject of Justice: “There can be no 
power without an army, no army 
Ardaah'r BibagAn without money, no money without 
on Justice agriculture, and no agriculture with¬ 

out Justice.** 

We know that Zenophon*s Cyropaedia is more a 
historic romance than history proper, but still it had 
some historical basis* So, we will see 
Zenophon on what Zenophon^ sa^^B of Iranian 
iran’o Justice. Justice:—“The boys attending the 

public schools pass their time in learning 
justice; and say that they go for this purpose, as those 
with us say who go to learn to read. Their presidents 
spend the most part of the day in dispensing justice 
amongst them; for there are among the boys, as among 

1. The “pyropaedia'*, tranilated by Watioa and Dable, (l666)» 
Bohn’s Classical Library Edition* p. 5. 
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the men, accusations for theft, robbery, violence, deceit, 

calumny and other such things as naturally occur; and 
such as they convict of doing M^rong, in any of these 
respects, they punish; they punish likewise such as they 
find guilty of false accusation; they appeal tu justice also 
in the case of a crime for which men hate one another 
excessively, but for which they never go to law, that is, 
ingratitude; and whomsoever they find able to return a 
benefit and not returning it, they punish severely. For 
they think that the ungrateful are careless with regard 
to the gods, their parents, their country and their 
friends; and upon ingratitude seems closely to follow 
shamelessness, wdiich appears to be the principal conduc¬ 
tor of mankind into all that is dishonourable’’. 


Chamberlain on 
Zoroanter’8 Viewof 
t/mtice 


Chamberlain, in his “Foundations of 
the Nineteenth Century,” speaks on the 
subject:— * 


** Materialism in philosophy, prominence given to 
the historical motive powers as opposed to the ideal, 
strong emphasis laid upon ‘Justice’ in the secular sense 
of the word, all these in the heart of the Jews stand in 
contrast to the Indo-European view”. Chamberlain 
thus expresses this view as represented by Zoroaster:— 
“Zoroaster gives powerful expression to the Indo- 
European view in contrast to the Semitic in the following 
passage: ‘Secular Justice, you miser*, you form the 
whole religion of evil spirits and are the destruction of 
the religion of God (Dinkard, IIL 4,14)^. 


1* Foe lome extracts on the subject of Justice, my 

** Moral Extracts from Zoroastrian boohs (l914) pp. 1416. Vide my 
Gujarati Work : 

The Ancient Iranians according to Herodotus and Btrabo,** 
( 1904 ), pp. 189'88. 

8 . Chamberlain*! *' Foundations of the KineiAintli Century,’’ 
p. 440. 
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Tlio administrative rules and regulations of the 
Achaemenian kings point out the fact of the State 
scrupulously watching the security of 
9. Iranians* re. the subjects. When we peruse the 
gard for Securit)^ coronation speeches of some of the 
Iranian kings as given by Firdousi, we 
get a good idea of the care which the State took for the 
security of the people.^ Again, it was an Iranian's 
religious duty to attend to the Security and Safety of 
his neighbours.‘^ Prof. Flanders Patrie says on the 
subject of Security provided by Iran's rule; “ Security 
was provided by the immutability of the law and the 
control expressed over the great roads. 


An Illustration 
of Security of Life 
from the Famine 
Policy of Firouz. 


When we speak of Security, we mean security of pro¬ 
perty and security of life. The State had a high ideal of its 
duty to secure the safety of the lives of 
its subjects in times of difficulty ; and 
that high ideal, it tried to impress upon 
the richer classes of the land. W e find this 
illustrated in the Famine-policy of the 
Sasanian King Firouz. The State, not only admitted its 
own responsibilit5^ but asked the rich gentry of the land 
to share that responsibility. So, when a famine overtook 
the land in the seventh year of his reign, Firouz sent round 
a proclamation, that it was the duty of the rich in every 
city to look after its famine-stricken poor. He proclaimed 
that for every poor man that died of starvation in a city. 


1 . For exftmple« vide Noihirw&n’fl upeeches. Vide my: Epltodez 

from the 8h&h~n^meh ’* in Gujurati ^Rctldl Part 

11, p. 82 et seg. Wariveis’ *' Shlh^ntoeh,” Vol. VII, pp. 222*28 ff »eg» 

2. Yatna, Ha XII. 

8 . The on temper ary Beview” of January 1921, article on 

“civilisation.*' 
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lie would take the life of a rich man^ Strange ae that 
proclamation may seem to us now* we must look into the 
spirit of the promulgation. The State entertained the 
idea that the life of a poor subject was as valuable as that 
of a rich man, and that it was the duty of the rich to 
protect and help tlie poor. 

Mazdak was the first known socialist of Iran. It 
was a famine and the consequent misery of the starving 
people that drove him to socialism. 

A amine that He was a Minister of Kobad the then 
once drove Iran to reigning king of Iran and he succeeded 
a kind of Socialism. drawing the king himself to 

his principles. Had he not preached 
community of women in addition to community of pro¬ 
perty, perhaps, he would have succeeded still better, 
though for a time. But Noshirwan (Chosroes I) convened 
conferences of the learned and the wise of Iran and 
submitted a joint representation refuting his socialist 
and ultra-socialist views^. _ 

1. The Proclaaiation* as given by Tabari* rune thus:— 

^Jiye jO )j ^ y j * J 

( Edition of Munii Kaval Keshore of July 1874* p. 804* 1. 18 ) ijB.* 
**If 4 poor man ‘Will die of hunger and want of meani* X will kilt a 
hundred ri6h pereone in hie place.*’ The texte of Tabari vary. The 
veriion of thie text is very exaggerating. The text which Zotenberg 
lolloWfi eaye t **Donnec de la nourriture aux pauvree ; n’en trankf^ortee 
pae d*tine ville dane une autre ; et ei dane une vltie quelqu’un meuft 
de laim* je fetai mettre h mort pour lui un riche fTabari’** tradnit 
pe r Zqtknberg* X* pp. 196 99). Ae<K)rding to thii text the proclamation 
declared that for every poor man allowed by the rich to die of 
eUrvafion* one rich man would le put to death. 

9. vide my paper on **Maadak the Iranian Sis^alki in ^ 
tlaetur Hoehang Memorial Volume, pp. li6-18l. 

Papers,’^ ff. 118*196. Vide my Gujarati ''EplrodeaftOIntWiidm 

pp. 

« 
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Mr. H. S. Cliamberlain, in his “Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century^*', while speaking of toleration, 
says that “our individual limitation 
8 Toleration. precludes the possibility of an univer¬ 
sally valid generalization", and then 
quotes in support the following passage from the 
Palilavi "Vichitakiha-i Zat-sparam/(S.B.E., VoLXLVII, 
p. 168, Chap. XXI, 20).- 

“(Specially) he ( Zoroaster ) demonstrated the 
divergence in each control of the exhibitors of light and 
he spoke thus : ‘Neither oUr thoughts, nor desires, nor 
words, nor deeds, nor religion, nor spiritual faculties 
agree : he who is loving light, his place is with the 
luminaries? and he who is loving darkness is with the 

1 . “Foundationn of tbe Nineteenth Century,” by Hou»ton 
Stewart Chamberlain, tranalated from the German by John Lees, 
with an Introduction by Lord Redesdale, Vol. II, p. 207. Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain was an Ergliahman born in 1855, but had* by 
foreign residence and education become an alien. His early education 
was in the field of scianee. Then, he fell under the influence of the 
myeterious teaching of the philosophy of Richard Wagner, who, as a 
matician>is known in the whole musical world for his well-known opera, 
the Persifal, and, who had come into some contact with Count Gobinoau, 
well-known for his History of Persia in French. He latterly married 
the daughter of Wagner. He established his name as a great thinker by 
publishing in 1899 his great wprk, entitled “Hie Grundlagen des 
neuneehnten Jahrhunderts,” i. e., “Foundations of the Nineteenth 
Century.” The book has been translated into English under the English 
title giTen above by Hr. John Lees, and published in 1909 with an in¬ 
teresting IntrOduotion by Lord Bedesdale who speaks of the book* as 
historical, philosophical and metaphysical (p, VIIl). His contact with 
Gobineau seems y> have drawn him much towards the ancient teachings 
of Iran. 
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darkness^’' 

Ahriman is the very type of all evil-mincledness 
and even with him Zoroaster, argues out a question 
<>.oolly> That is due to a deep spirit of toleration. We 
find this coolness in the Scriptural teaching of the 
Gathas. Zoroaster, when he preaches his speculative 
dualism, shows this great spirit of toleration. He thus 
addresses his audience: 

"*Ye, who coming from (places) near and far, desire 
(to learn)! now give your ears, now liear what I am 
going to say. You properly weigh now all (that I say), 
so that teachers of evils may not for the second time (ie., 
again) harm your lives*^,” Here Zoroaster emphasises 
toleration and asks his hearers to choose what best they 
like from his preachings and teachings- ^ 

The fact of the Iranians being 
generally tolerant is illustrated by 
several historical instances. 

It was due to the Tolerance of the Achaemeuian 
kings that the Hebrews rebuilt their great temple 
in Jerusalem They were helped in their work by 
kings Cyrus, Darius and Artaxerxes'^. Chamberlain* 

1, For the text of the passage, vide Mr. B. T. Anklasaria’s 

‘VichSfakSha-i Zitsparam,’ (Chap. XXir. 5-6, p. 82. 1. 8 et The 

text of the passage runs thus:--' 'MiidevarSh^ namddeh javitakih'i 
madam kol& riinasnili*i r^atian uamdd&rkii. Avas goft &$gh lii 
lenman miaasna, k&ma Ih gobasaa, U kdaapa dfa la iinin 
pavan aknin* Mdn rosiiih dosind as efnik levatmnn rosantlii, Man 
Uvlkih levatman titr&n’* 

2. Gkthk Ustavad. Ha 46, 1. 

8* Vide my paper : **King Bolomoti^s Temple atid the aacient 
Persians,*’ iVide my ‘^Masonic Papers,” pp. 208:28). 

4. Chamberlain’s '^Foundations of the Kit^efttnih Century^’ 
jpp, 106, 447 
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speaks of Cyrus in this connection as “magna¬ 
nimous'" and “noble**. He says: “With the 
simplicity of the unexperienced Indo-European he 
permitted the return of the Jews and gave them a 
subsidy for the rebuilding of the temple. Under the 
protection of Aryan tolerance the hearth was erected,**^ 
The Jew had so much of tolerance that it is said‘^ that 
the Draspora, the Jewish community outside of 
Palestine “ refused to go back to Palestine because of 
the prosperity which they enjoyed in their place of 
exile.**'' 

This was because the Persians made their stay in 
Babylonia quite comfortable, and they, not only gave 
them freedom of religious telief, but also self-govern¬ 
ment. Professor Chamberlain^ takes the view that it 
was for the good of Christianity that the Jews remained 
out of Jerusalem. Lord Bedesdale thus sums up 
Chamberlain’s view, pointing to the expulsion of the 
Jews from Jerusalem, later on, by the Bomans ; “In the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Bomans, one sees the 
hand of Providence. Had the Jews remained in 
Jerusalem, Christianity would have become a mere sect 
of the Jews.*' The Bomans, destroying Jerusalem, 

1. Ihii. p. 467. 

2 . lUd. p. 106. 

6 . Wbat bat happened in the caee of the Pamie In India 
leemi to have happened in Ihote timee to the Jewe at tha han^e ol the 
Fereiani. The Fartii alto, like tJi0 Jewt, who went to Baby Ion, came 
to India at an exiled community. But they were to hotpitahly received 
and have continued to be received by the Indian people# and they ere 
now to happy under the benlaQ Britith rule, that, though kindly 
Invited now by the Government and people oi their fatherland of Iran, 
they do i^ot like to go there. 

4> “Foundation* of the Nineteenth Century." 
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‘the stronghold of Judaism,’ were unwillingly “work¬ 
ing for the triumph of Christianity.Had 

Jerusalem stood, the religious monopoly of the Jews 
would have been worse than the trade-monopoly of the 
Plicenicians, 

Thus, the tolerance, which Cyrus and his successors 
showed to the Jews to help them to stay at Babylon and 
to follow their religion, so much so that the Jews, though 
permitted to return to their Jerusalem did not like to 
leave off* their comfortable stay at Babylon, did the 
same service for the future of Christianity as did the 
intolerance, later on, of the Bomans who drove them 
away from Jerusalem. As says Dr. Mills, had not the 
tolerant Achaemenian Cyrus existed, the Temple of the 
Jews would not have been rebuilt and th^ Jewish 
religious life would not have continued. Even the work 
of Christ would not have been so successful as it has 
been.^ 

Iran was, at times, more tolerant than Greece and 
Borne to which modern Europe often turns for the origin 
of its present civilization. Ndshirwan, Chosroes I of 
the western writers stands out prominent for his tolera¬ 
tion. Gibbon is strict towards him,^ in his strictures 
but Professor Noldeke takes a more reasonable view 
of his reign and character especially of his toleration 
He says: “Khosrau had a decided leaning to Western 
civilization; and, though an Oriental despot could not be 
expected to sympathize with the highest fruits of 
Hellenic genius at a time when they were little appre- 

1 . ** Influence of Zoroeetriftnlfin on Judaiem, Cbrliiianiiy and 

Mahomedamam in the ** Eaet and West ” of Jana 19M* 9* 

2. Qibbon’e ’decline and Fan of Hcma/'^BdHion of 1844K 
V<4. Ill, II. 59. ^ 
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ciated even in Europe, and the heathen philosophers,* 
who came to Persia to seek a philosophic state soon 
returned undeceived, it is to his honour that the 
Persian secured for them the tree exercise of their faith 
by a clause in the treaty of o4r)‘-^. The Christians, so 
long as they obeyed the laws, were unmolested; nay, 
Khosrau helped to maintain the worship not only of the 
Nestorians but even of tbe Monophysites. who bad much 
more friendly relations to the Koman empire”. 
Apostasy from Zoroastrianism was forbidden by ancient 
law, and proselytizing by Christians was strictly 
prohibited, yet the Moriophysite abbot Ahndemmeh, 
who had got a large contribution from the king to build 
his monastery, and thereafter baptized a son of Khosrau, 
who personally tied to the Bomans, was punished only 
by a mild punishment'^”. 

’^llius, it was the toleration of the 8asanians that had 
made it possible tor a number of Christian churches 
and monasteries to exist in the dominions of the Persian 
monarchs. It is represented as a fact that it was this 
tolerance that hastened, to a certain extent, the down¬ 
fall of the Persian Empire at the hands of the Arabs. 
The tolerant presence of Christianity in the territories 
ruled over by Persia had shaken, here and there, the 

1 . 'Jhone oeveii frietids and rhi)o80{her8 "‘v^ho di»ented frcni 
tbfi Christian religion of their sovereign*' were Dicgeres and Hermiesi 
Kulaluis and Priscian. Damascius Asidore and SimpHcnt.” (Qibbcn'e 
“Decline and Fall of Hoxne>” 1ft Kdiiiont Vcl. Ill* p. 59. 

9. According to Gibbon, NoudiSrwftn not only ^'required that 
the seven lages, who had vUited the court cl Persia, should be 
exempted from the penal laws which Justinian enacted against his 
Pagan suhJecU" but he arranged that this privilege ”was guarded by 
the vigilance of a powerful mediator" Uhich Fol. Ill, p. 60). 

«* * 

8 . Encyclopaedia ErUannica« ’ Ninth Editioni Vol. 18» p. 612, 
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faith of the childreti of the land from their ancestral 
faith; and wherever there is a sliake or scepticism in 
faitln there are shakes in other directions also. A shake 
in one*s faith gives shocks in other lines of activity also* 
That wHvS the case in Iran and it weakened Iran so much 
so that this weakness, added to other weaknesses, created 
causes which hastened the downfall of the Empire when 
the Arabs invaded the country. 


Dr. G. Buchanan Gray says: “Not only were the 
Persians prepared to be tolerant to the various religions 
with the empire; they went further and actively supported 
the temple—worship of the gods of their subjects, or 
contributed to the building of their temples and confer- 
recL on priesthoods and religious institutions special 
privileges.**^ 

We have instances of Gyrus and Dariiis helping the 
Jews in the reconstruction of their temple at Jerusalem* 
They also paid the cost of sacrificial things* We 
read Darius saying in Ezra, VI, 9: “And that which 
they have need of, both young bullocks, and rams and 
lambs for the burnt offering of the God of heaven, 
wheat, salt, wine and oil, according to the appointment 
of the priests which are at Jerusalem, let it be given 
them, day by day without fail.“ Dalistha, general of 
Darius, gave at T)arius*s directions an offering to the 
Greek gods of three hundred talents weight of frai^k* 
incense. 


We know that some Iranian kings have been 
represented as intolerant. But, in the case of their 
intolerance, some particular circums¬ 
tances have to be noted. For example, 
the Achaemenian kings are generally 
spoken of as tolerant and we know that 


Alleged 
ranoe of 
Kings. 


Intole* 

some 


1. “Cambridge Ancient Hiatory/* Vol •IV. “Persian 
Knipire and the West*’* Chap. VI[» p. 181. 
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they are mentioned with esteem in the Old Testament 
on account of their tolerance. But Oambyses is repre- 
sented as an intolerant king, because he killed the sacred 
bull of the Egyptians known as ‘Apis*. One must 
remember the circumstance which led that king to do so. 
At first, he was tolerant and is even said to have been 
initiated in some of the Egyptian mysteries. But, when 
notwithstanding his original regard for them and their 
religion, the Egyptians at Memphis, the capital, reioiced 
at his defeat in Abyssinia and elsewhere in Africa, he 
seems to have got a little wild. 

Dr. Q. Buchanan Gray, in his writings about the 
Persian Empire\ also takes a similar view. He says: 
“Cambyses at first adopted a very different policy 
towards the Egyptian religion, and indeed a policy 

precisely similar to that of Cyrus in Babylon.He 

sought by acquiescence in Egyptian religious customs 
and rites to give to the crown he had won by conquest 
the sanction of the native religion. As king of 
Egypt he received the name Be-mesuti, born of Be; 
he worshipped and made offerings to Neith and all the 
great gods in Sa'is, as all good Egyptian kings 
had done before him*'^.** But later on circumstances 
changed his policy. His defeat in Ethiopia led “to a 
mental break-down."' The sympathy of the Egyptians 

towards the Ethiopians in this case and “possibly. 

political plots in which priests and officials of the 
temples were conspicuously involved®*’ led to his being 
intolerant to the religion of the Egyptians. 

1 . “The CezabrlAge Ancient Hiftory”# Voh IV* “The Peteian 
Empire end the Weet,*^ Chapter I* pp. 39-dB. 

2.. Ibid, |cp. 22-28. 

8 . Ihid, p. 28. 
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Again take the case of Sapfir I. He is said to have 
persecuted the Christians, But that was due to the undue 
interference of Constantine in his doininions. The 
Christians in his dominions were his subjects* and 
as such, they ought to have Jooke<I to him alone in all 
matters as their Suzerain lord. But Constantine is said 
to have made them understand that they were to look to 
him for protection. This was a ‘‘tactless’* act of 
Constantineh 

Again we know of some extreme doctrines of 
Christian monasticism. Zoroastrianism has preached 
and recommended a married life. The Vondidad'*^ has 
given injunctions for wedded life. A married life and a 
family with children were preferred to a celibate life 
and a family without children. Even the very ground 
on which there stood the house of a person who lived in 
it with his wife and children was deemed happy. We 
know from Herodotus that the Achaemenian kings 
encouraged married life and helped Persians wlio had a 
large family*^ 

Again Zoroastrianism was and is one of the most, if 
not the most optimistic religions of the world. It was, 
and against any kind of austere life. On the one 
hand, it does not recommend a very luxurious life, and 
on the other, it does not like an austere life, Man may 
freely enjoy all the blessings of Nature and try to make 
others enjoy, within proper limits. But some of the 
Christians, especially the monks, who were allowed to 
live in Persia, preached celibacy and an austere lite^ 
These two things 5fep^ir very properly did pot like aUd 
SO he had become a little strict towards the Christians. 

I. Syke^f “Hifliory ol p€rttA*% (igaah {u 35. 

% iWgftcd m, 3; IV. 44-48. ^ 

8. Bk. I, 186. 
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There may be some real cases of intolerance, but, on the 
whole, the Iranians were believed to be a tolerant nation. 

Some writers speak of the intolerance or fanaticism 
of some of the Sasanian kings under the influence of 
their priests. But in that case also, the intolerance is 
supposed to be the result, not of any indigenous reli¬ 
gious teachings or of any faulty administration of the 
country but of the influence of Semitic views. On this 
point, Professor N^ldeke says that fanaticism has been 
the characteristic of several religions. He says :—“I 
grant that religious fanaticism has been powerful 
elsewhere, and particularly where there has been a 
strong priestly class, as in India, but for the Semitic 
religions, fanaticism is characteristic. Among the 
Persian priests ot the Sasanian period it first became 
powerful under Semitic influence and in conflict with 
Semitic religion. The same trait is conspicuous in Islam. 
There, indeed, it is more deeply rooted, and of stricter 
inward necessity than in Christianity, though it has 
seldom risen to such heights of atrocity as it has some¬ 
times reached in the latter.”* 

We have so far spoken of Toleration in religious 
beliefs* But, there was toleration also in administration. 

As Professor Flanders Patrie says: 
Toleration in “ Toleration was the principle of 
Administration. Government, each province being left 
entirely free inMs internal life and the ' 
satrap being usually a native, often of the previous 
ruling family.” This was what we now speak of as self- 
government, There were instances of countries conquered 
by Iran choosing their own governors. For example, 
the Hebrews were allowed to choose their own governors. 

1 . '*Sk«tclieg from Eattern Hiitory*’ by Prof. N^ldeko, Iranr 
latdd by John Sutherland/ Black, p. 8. 
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4. Knowledge. 


Now, we come to the fourth element 
of Civilization. 


To add to the stock of human knowledge was the 
characteristic of many Iranian kings. It is said of the 
Prophet Muhammad that, admiring the zeal ot the 
Iranians to seek knowledge, he said: “If knowledge 
were attached to the end of the sky some amongst the 
Persians would have reached it.'’'Among the Achaemeni- 
ans, Darius was best known for his search after 
knowledge. It was with this view that, when he cam e 
to India, he organized special exploration expeditions 
under his Admiral Soylax to explore the countries 
bordering on the Persian Gulf. 


Among the Sasanian kings, Nou«irwan (Chosroes I), 
is known for his zeal to help the cause of adding to the 
stock of human knowledge. With that view, he enter¬ 
tained in his court several philosophers who had to leave 
Home for want of toleration there. He ordered Indian 
books to be translated into Pahlavi and we know that 
many European and Asiatic stories are the heirs or the 
descendants of the original Pahlavi translation, directly 
or indirectly. There are several books in Arabic and 
Persian, which have come down to us through the 
Pahlavi books of Iran, now lost. 

Nouj?irw&,n had also attempted to encourage the collec¬ 
tion of Iran's own old literature. 


The Pars! literature speaks of the twenty-one Nasks 

or books containing writings on various scientific subjects. 

These books are lost, but we fortunately 

Knowle^e con- know their contents from several 
tiwnaA in the - i . 

twenty-one Naake sources, especially from the Pahlavi 

Dinkart. Prom these contents we 

know that there was spread in the country the knowledge 

. ... . . . . . . .. . . . . * — ' ' M — 

1 . NichoUon’fl ** Literary History of the AraW’ p. 
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of various sciences. Iran had two great archives or 
libraries containing works on various branches of litera¬ 
ture, The one w^as at Persepolis and known as the ‘Daz-i 
Nipi^t' or the “Fortress of Writings'", and the other at 
Samarkand known as the -Ganj-i /Sapigan." It was from 
the contents of the latter that Alexander the Great is 
said to have taken translations in Greek. Some of these 
Greek translations niaj^ have entered into the Alexandrian 
Library^ 


Professor Chamberlain, in his “Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century/’® very properly says: “From the 
Thelrmiancon. beginning of time, the races of Aryan 
cept of Asha inciu- extraction have been deeply imbued 

couviction of the Importance 
of Law. This Law is typified in the 
Iranian books as Asha (Sans, rita^ Eng. right). Asha is- 
one of the Aveslaic concepts which cannot be suflPiciently 
rendered into any other language. There is a beautiful 
Iranian saying which says : Aevo pantao yo asliahe.” 


All the four elements of civilization are directly or 
indirectly included in the Iranian concept of Asha. 


Now, from the consideration of the point of view of 
these four elements of civilization, Flanders Patrie thus 
appreciates the civilization of the anci- 

^i*!ion‘oriSn Iranians. He says: “Persia was 
OiTiliaation. almost the complement of Greece. A 

strict sense of Truth and Justice, with 


1 . Vide my paper on “Tbo Gitios of Iran- (Joornal of the 
B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, Voi. XX, p. IS6* Vide my “Englieb 
Traaalati(m of lAue Pablavt Sistrofhi^'*i AirAii.'’ 

». (E. XX). 
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tho. grand Zoroa^?trian concept ion of incessant war against 
evil gave a solidity which enabled the country to rise 
thrice over to great power during more than a tliousaiid 
years. Security was provided by the immutability of 
the law and the control exercised over the great roads 
that stretched from the Balkans to India. 

Toleration was the principle of government, each 
province being left entirely free in its internal life 
and the satrap being usually a native, often of the 
previous ruling family. Taxation was hardly more 
than an insurance premium for peace. We know little 
of any advance in tlieoretic knowledge, but in the power 
of practical construction, the Persian work ranks high, 
M'he immense columns of Persepolis still stand isolated 
despite the fire that destroyed the I'oofing and surround¬ 
ings, and of later Persian W'ork the vast arched vault 
of the palace at Ctesiphon* rivals the greatest Boman 
works and this later sculpture is better than Borne.*’ 

Speaking of Assyria our author says that it was far 
l^ehind Persia. 

Flanders Patrie, then speaking of what he calls 
“the circumstance of civilization” refers to the reserve 
power of the Persians. In every country, the people are- 
divided into two classes: (13 Those who save and (2) 
those who spend, or, speaking in modem i)hraseology 
(c) The Capitalists and (2) the Labour classes. Gene¬ 
rally^ the Government is not a “saver” and does not 

1 . The P»hl»vi ‘^atrofhft-i Airin’ derlv^a the nAm« from 
*TAt-i Sifkin, who founded il. Vide my Traniliteretion and Trantla- 

tion in the *A!yidglr-i Zaririn, iSatf&lhi'i Alrin ?a Afdlya va 8ahigtya-i 

a 

pp. ?2 78. 
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“reserve/* mUcb. On the contrary, at present, the 
Government of all nations instead of being in the position 
of savers, are involved in debt, small or great. But F. 
Patrie says of Persia: “Since the days of the Persian 
Empire, with its immense gold reserves, there has per¬ 
haps not been a single government that could weather 
storms without calling on the reserves of some class, and 
a saving class is an essential element for any permanent 
civilization”. 



CHAPTER III. 


A FEW GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE- 
POWER AND INFLUENCE OF IRAN UPON 
SURROUNDING COUNTRIES. 

The most important'observation required is that 

NeceiMity cau- one must observe caution in following 

tionTeqoiredin the foreign writers. 

matter of Greek ^ 

writings. 

In tlie matter of tlie oonHideration of PerBiaii 
history and reli^yicn and manners and customs^ one 
must be very cautions to believe everything that is said 
by Greek writers as gospel. They have been often 
prejudiced against the Persians who fought with the 
Greeks. Amongst several authors who have drawn our 
attention to this defect of the Greek writers. Count 
Gobineau is a prominent writer^ 

In our own country and city about a hundred and 
thirteen years ago Capt. Vans Kennedy blew the bugle 
of this caution^. He pleaded with eloquence’'* for the 
cause. 


1. 7id$ hia **Hiatoire dea Peraes’’* Vol. II, p. 148. 

2. Vide The Tranaactiona of the Bombay Branch, of the Hoyal 
Asiatic Society, VoK II, Article beaded **Hemark8 on the ehtonology 
of Persian History*\ 

B. Vide my ^A Glimpse into the Work of the B. B. B. A. Society’s 
work during the last 100 years from a Paraee point of^iew”, pp. 9*10. 
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Even after a lapse of eighty-seven years, this paper 
presents a very interesting reading, if not for any new 


Captain Vana 
Kennedy’s “Re* 
marks on tha 
t?hfonology of 
Persian Hiatory 
previous to the 
conqnedt of Persia 
by Alexander the 
Great, ” 


tacts, at least for the eloquence, with 
which it iileads lor the caU'ie of Persian 
writers on the liistory of Persia, and 
for the words of caution which it utters 
tor those wdio may be disposed to take 
the statement ot Greek writers as 
gospel truth in the matter ot Persian 


history. Captain Kennedy is ot opinion 


that Greek writers, and among them Herodotus also, 


were led away, to a certain extent, by their love ot their 
country, by their patriotism, which made them give an 
exaggerated view of Greek victories and Persian defeats. 
Again, their statements about the manners and customs 
of the people were based, not so much on i)ersonal 
knowledge, as on second-hand information. 


Prof. Hehatsek says - “As the ancients have laid 
the foundations ot all the practical and theoretical 
sciences we now possess, and we have during the lapse 
of thousands of years become heirs to all the accumula¬ 
ted knowledge wdiich has escaped the ravages ot time 
and lias been preserved to be improved and augmented 
by future ages, it belioves us to speak of the attainments 
of the ancients, whether perfect or imperfect, with 
humility and veneration. 

“ The mild climate and the clear sky of the East 
naturally point to it as the cradle of astronomy, but it 
would be wrong to assert, as has been done by some 
iiuthors, that it originated first of all among the 

Chaldseans.,..It cannot be denied that when the 

Greeks were in a state of almost complete barbarism, 
the Chaldseans and Egyptians had made considerable 
progress in, astronomy, and it is certain that the Greek 
astronomers of the school of Alexandria had recourse to 
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ChaldaBan observations ; whilst before their time Thales 
in the seventh, Plato in the fifth, Eudoxus in the fifth 
and Pythagoras in the second century before Christ, 
went from Greece to the Egyptian priests to seek 
instruction. Hence it is clear that the Greeks were not 
the inventors of astronomy; and although we have 
mentioned only the ChaldsBans and the Egyptians as 
their teachers, there is the greatest probability that the 
Chinese^ the Hindus and Persians, likewise furnished 
their (juota of astronomical information, but that, on 
account of immense distance and the want of close 
intercourse with these nations, the Greeks became 
acquainted with their discoveries only at second-hand,*’ 

Scholars often discuss the question, as to how far in. 
ancient times the West was influenced by the East, The 
^‘East and West’' are compara.tive terms. 

The general (jreece and Rome formed the West, in 
queation ot the ^ ^ . . 

influence of ancient comparison with Persia and India, In 
rounding^ountriea fhe case of tlicse two latter countries, 
Persia formed the West and India the 
East. So, questions like these also have often arisen : 

How far India was influenced by Greece and how far 
by Persia ? How far these two were influenced by India ? 
How far Persia was hellenized and how far Greece was 
iranized ? How far India and Persia jointly or singly 
influenced Greece and Borne, and through them the 
western countries? Scholars differ to some extent in 
these various questions. The special question for us 
to-day is that of the influence of ancient Persia upoi?^ 
India. In order to better understand this particular 
question, we will first examine the general question of 
the influence of ancient Persia upon the countries with 

which it came into contact, • 

6 
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Ancient Persia liad a great influence upon the 
countries with which it came into contact. It had its 


influence on Greece, Home, Egypt, 


The ancient Per- 
giana, “ the Puri¬ 
tans of the Old 
World.” 


India and other adjoining countries, 
Amolig other influences, one was that 
of the religion, and, in this matter they 


are spoken of as “ The Puritans of the 
Old World.*^* 1 have spoken at greater length on this 
subject in my paper : “ Zoroastrianistn. Its Puritanic 
Influence on the Old World/” 


Herodotus, while speaking of the Persians, says: 
“They have no images of the Gods, no temples nor altar,« 
and they consider the use of these a 
Herodotus on the sign of folly. This comes, 1 think, from 
Persian Religion. their not believingthe Gods to have the 
same nature with tuen, as the Greeks 
imagine/'*'’ Jn this passage, Herodotus seems to point to 
the superiority of tJie ancient Persians over his Greeks 
in this that while the Greeks imagined their gods 
to be like men, the Persians did not believe so, and 
that while the Greeks had images of their numerous 
men like gods, the Persians had none. Here, we 
see, as it were, a germ of the appreciation of the 
Puritanic influence of the ancient Persians. 


1. “ Alexandria and her School,** by Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
1854, p. 11. Vide for a similar view “a Narrative of the Oppressions 
of Captain Little's Detachment,’* by Lieut. E. Moore, 1794, p. 884. 

2. This paper was read before the first Convention of Heir 
gionst held in Calcutta in 1910. Vide my '* Dante Papers”, pp. 92*125. 

8. 181. Rawlinson’s “Hetodottist** Vol. I» p. 289. 
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prof. Max Mlil- 
Icr’s view about the 
j.uritanic influence 
nf Zorcaatria ism. 


On the possible influence of blie purer faith of 
Persia upon Greece, had Persia won in its war with 
Greece, the late Professor Max Miiller 
said as follows:-— “There were periods 
in the history of the world when the 
worship of Ormuzd threatened to rise 
triumphant on the ruins of the temples 
of all other gods. If the battles of Marathon and 
Salamis had been lost, and Greece had succumbed 
to Persia, the state religion of the empire of Cyrus, 
which was the worship of Ormuzd, might have become 
tile religion of the whole civilised world. Persia 
liad absorbed the Assyrian and Babylonian empires; 
the Jews were eitlier in Persian captivity or under 
Persian sway at home ; the sacred monuments of 
Egypt liad been mutilated by the hands of Persian 
soldiers. The edicts of the great king, the king of 
kings, were sent to India, to Greece, to Scythia, and to 
Egypt; and if, ‘by the grace of Ahuramazda’ 

Darius had cruslied the liberty of Greece, the purer 
faith oi Zoroaster might easily have superseded the 
Olympian fables.”^ 

Iran’s puritanic influence on Greece, and through 
Greece on other Westerners, thougli checked by the 
defeat of Persia, from spreading itself 
Iran’s influence on a grand scale, had its limited effect, 
upon Greece It seoms to have continued even after 

the downfall of the Achaemenians under 
Alexander the Great. Persia had two great libraries ; 
1) ‘Dazh-i Nipi^t,’ “the Castle of Archives,” at 

Perscpolis, and 2) ‘The Ganj-i A'apigan or A!?aspigan 
“the treasury of Sapigan”, somewhere near Samarkand* 
^rhe first was destroyed in the fire set to one of the royal 

1. “chip, {tom a Cerman Wotkihop”i &«eon4 Bditio»i 1889> 
Vol. I, p. 163. 
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palaces by Alexander. Many of the books of the latter 
were, according to the tradition recorded in Parsi 
books, translated into Greek^. These translations may 
have exerted some puritanic influence upon the Greek 
mind and prepared the way for Christianity. 

Before the time of Cyrus, it was the Semitic people 
who ruled the East. Cyrus made the rule Iranian oi* 
Aryan. Mr. G. B. Grandy, while speak- 
ing of the importance of the Median 
Periia under Cyrua Kingdom OI Persia, thus refers to the 
and hi. Achemeni- c},ange of rule in the East: “Its chief 

an ■uooe^eoro over ^ 

Greece importance in History is, that its kings 

are the first of that series of Iranian 
dynasties which, whether Median, Persian or Parthian, 
were paramount in the Eastern world for many cen¬ 
turies, From this time forward, the Iranian took the 
place of Semitic as the suzerain of the East.It Was 
King Cyrus, the founder of the Achsemenian dynasty, 
who, as it were, paved the way tor the subsequent 
greater influence of Persia over India. His policy, to a 
certain extent, aimed at gathering together in unity 
most of the Aryan races against the Semitic races. 
Mr, Grandy thus refers to this policy: “His (Cyrus’s) 
campaign in the East was a prolonged one. He seems 
to have extended the borders of his empire to the Thian- 
Shan and Suleman ranges, if not into the plains of India 
itself. His aim can hardly have been the mere acquisi- 

1. Vide my Pteper on **Tiio Cities of Iran ai described in the 
Old Fahlavi Treatise of fifatrofhiLn A'riln (’’Journal of the B. B. Boyal 
Asiatic Society/* Vol. XX, pp. 161*162). Vide my “Asiatic Papers**, 
Part I, pp. 168*154. 

2. “The Great Persian War and ite Praliminarief.** A study 
ei tbe Bvidenas, literary and topographical by O* B. Grandy, 1901, 

pp. 16*16. 
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tioTi of these enormous areas of comparatively unpro¬ 
ductive territory. The reason lying beyond his policy 
was, in all probability, the fact that the races of this 
region were more akin to his own, and that he wished to 
advance against the Semitic peoples at the head of a 
forced collection of tlie Iranian races.** ^ 

On the subject of the influence of Persia under 
Cyrus and his successors upon Greece, Mr. Grandy 
says as follows :— 

“The hardy races from the mountains of Iran had 
many natural customs, which were in stiong contrast t(» 
the typical civilization of the Euphrates plain. Though 
far from ideal, there were certain grand elements in it, 
which struck the imagination of some of the finer 
minds of Greece, and which, through them, must have 
influenced Greek life, though in ways which it is not 
possible now to trace. Had the Greek come much 
under its influence, that influence, though it would 
have been disastrous in many respects would not have 
tended wholly ior evil. The civilization was, indeed 

essentially of an eastern type.The Medo- 

Persians was a strange product of an Asiatic soil. He 
was an Asian apart. His religious belief was alone 
educated to make him remarkable among his contempo¬ 
raries, The Asiatic of these times had a natural 
tendency towards polytheism. The monotheism of even 
the Israelites was spasmodic. But with the Persians 
monotheism was the set religion of the race. It had 
a legendary origin in the teachings of Zarathu^Jtra, of 
Zoroaster, as he appears in Western History, Ahiira 
Mazda was the one God. There were, indeed, other 

1 ‘*The Great Periian War ar.d iU Frelmiii^rka,” hy G. B. 
Qrandyi p. 83* 
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objt^cts of worship - Uie stars, the snn, the moon and the 
fire, beautiful and incomprehensible works of Ahnra 
Mazda; but he was God alone. Other spiritual beings 
there were, too, represented as deified virtues and 
blessings- Good Thought, Perfect Holiness, Good 
Government, Meak Piety, Health and Immortality; and 
these stood nearest to Ahiira Mazda’s throne.”* 

Dr. 11. E. Cushman divides the time of Greek 
philosophy into three periods;^ 1) 1 he Cosmological 
Period: 025-480 B.C. 2) The Anfchropo- 
Dr. Cti:'.hmaii tn logical period: 480'0^:)9 B.C. 3) The 
Systematic Period: 399-32-2 B.C.. 01 
these, it is the second, rtz., the Anthro¬ 
pological period, that is very important. As Dr. Cush¬ 
man says: “It starts with a great social impulse just 

alter the victories of the Persian wars (480 B.C.). 

The period is called Anthropological, because, its 
interest is in the study of men and not of the physical 
univerKse.” 

Alter the battle of Marathon, there sprang up a 
distinct impulse towards knowledge all over Greece. 
What makes the Persian wars particularly important is 
that tliey are the starting point in the motherland of 
the movement in the study of men and human relations. 
Dr, Cushman, while giving an account of the ancient 
philosophy of the early Greeks, tlius speaks of the hold 
the Persians Ijad upon Greece in the Achaemenian times. 

“The sixth century wasa momentous one for Greece. 
In both, the East and the West, there arose mighty 

1. md: pp. 88'*84. 

2. **A Begmner’i Hiitory of Philosophy.*’ by Dr. Ottshman, 
Vol. I* p. 18. « 

8. Ibid. p. 13. 
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empires tliat threatened to wipe out its civilization* The 
extension of the Persian power (on tlie one hand) had 
suspended a stone of Tantalus over Hellas* and it seemed 
likely that Greek civilization might be submerged in an 
Oriental Monarchy."* Cyrus had laid the foundation of 
Persia by taking Media in 550 B.C., Lydia in B46 B.C«* 
Babylonia in 538 B.C. Egypt was added by Cambyses in 
528 B.C. and Darius organized the great Persian pcsses- 
siuns in his long reign from 528 to 486 B.C. On the 
West, Carthage was threatening the Greek cities 
of Sicily, and, at the close of these periods, w^as acting 
ill conjunction with Persia to obtain possession of the 
Mediterranean.*^ 

Count Gobineaii, the celebrated French writer on 

the history of Persia, seems to regret that Greece 

triumph over Persia at the battle of 

Count Gobineau Marathon* and says that Persia under 

on die influence of Achsemeiiian Darius gave to the Greeks 
ancient Persia over , , . i , q . 

much that was good. He says. Darius 
made great things. He instituted a 
powerful organization. The West had never seen any" 

thing like that. ..That, whieli it had only in the 

Augustan century, is an intellectual development of a 
value analogous to that which determined the formation 
of Mazdeism and animated the philosophy and the arts 
of antiquity. All thatwdiieh the Greeks learnt, all the 
serious things which Plato taught, all that which 
archaic schools produced of master pieces, had, at th(' 
time of Darius, its home and its prototype in the 
Western Agia. But that wdiich the Eomans did 
not know and never practised, not even in the most 

1. Jbid» pp. IS'-lB. 

2. Bury, ‘*Hi»tory of Greece, p. 831. 

8. I iransltttd ffom hie ‘*Hi»toire des Perferi • Vol. II, p. 148. 
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(ielebrated reig:n of Antony was systematic kindness 
shown in governing the people, which became the rule 
since (the time of) Cyrus, and to which Darius showed 
himself faithful which he followexi faithfully). Not 
only were the subjects treated with particular care, but 
(even) the rabbles found extended to them an indulgence 
which circumstances permitted/* 

In the War with Alexander, though Persia was 
ronquered, it was not hellenized, but on the contrary, 
iranized Greece. It continued its 
Darmeateter on influence Oil Greece, \vhich it had 

the influence of begun in its previous wars with that 

Persia over Greece country. Professor Darmesteter* 
(‘onsiders the victory of Greece over 
Persia, not only the victory of Greece, but the victory 
of humanity. But still, he admits that though Greece 
conquered, her victory was only material, not intellectual 
or spiritual. He says:— “In the war of revenge Greece 
did not win sufficiently. Her victory over Persia has 
been only a material victory, out of which she herself 
has sutf*ered more than her victim. Alexander dreamed 
of uniting the West and the East. He succeeded only 
half ; he persianizexl Greece; and he did not hellenize 
Persia.’*^ 


1. Coup d* OcU sur 1* IlUtoire de U Petto, pec DAtmettoUci 
1865, p. 

8. “ll »tp#r«ii6 U Groce. il n’a pea helldnU^ U perse.*’ ibid- 
p. 81. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

INFLUENCE OF 1PAN*S RELIGION. 


As said by Mr. Rogers, Alexander destroyed a good 
deal in Persia, but the Influence of Persia round about 


The general influ¬ 
ence of the Persian 
Heligion out-lived 
the dealruction of 
Alexander. 


out-lived the Destruction. He says :— 
“The things of the spirit survived the 
deeds of the flesh. Religion as civili¬ 
zation's touchstone out-lived the words 
and deeds of kings. Zoroaster himself. 


his spirit, his words, his works of kindly intent, his love 
of animals, survived works of brutality and savagery”.* 


Religion is one of the several ways in which the 
Culture oi a country or community manifests itself. 
Religion also, as this manifestation, is not a spontaneous 
growth. For example, Zoroastrianism, as founded by 
Spitama Zarathudtra, was not a spontaneous production. 
It rested upon old Mazdayasnism of which several 
elements were preserved by Zoroastrianism. This 
Mazdayasnism had several elements that were common 
with the religion of several people that were the 
od^shoots of the old Aryan people. Christianity was not 
a spontaneous growth in Palestine. It restetl upon the 
old Hebrewic faith. Muhammedanism, similarly, was 
not a spontaneous growth at the hands of the great 
Muhammadan Prophet. It rested upon the old Arab 
beliefs of the country, which beliefs latterly had taken 
among others some elements of the older Zoroastrian 
faith with whose i)eople, the Arabs had come into clpsor 
contact, in the later Sasanian times. Thus all prophets 
are more reformers than producers of brand new 
religions. __ . 

BofCr’s of AncWfit £%r«ia” (l089) TT.Z. 52, p. 876. 

0 
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As in Eeligion, which is one kind of manifestation 
of a nation’s culture so in other kinds of manifestations 
of culture; At first, we will here consider what is 
Culture and what is Civilization on which Eeligion has 
influence. 


Civilization and 
Culture. 


Now what is Civilization? What is Culture? A 
Nation or Community advances to the state of being 
civilized and cultured step by step. The 
first necessities of mankind have been 
food and clothing. Hunger and incle¬ 
mency of cold weather have led men in search of food 
and shelter. Hunger and cold are spoken of as tlie very 
first teachers of mankind. They taught him to discover 
means of acquiring food and shelter from inclement 
weatlier. In fact its daily fight for existence was in the 
line of discovering them. This fight for existence led 
man to two courses:—1. The first was co-labouration. 
He found that co-labouration with others made his work 
easier. For example, in his work of hunting to get food, 
the work was easy and safe, if he was helped by others. 
This attempt to seek co-labouration made him a sociable 
being. This state of existence as a sociable being led to 
the founding, step by step, of institutions or states like 
those of Family, Tribe and State. 


The second state to which early man was led by his 
fight for existence was the vstate in which he thought 
that he was not to depend upon Nature alone and sit idle. 
Nature has bestowed many gifts but by dint of hard 
work and increase of intelligence, he must do some¬ 
thing to add to the gifts of Nature. 

Thus co-labouration with fellow-men led Man to 
form Societj", and co-labouration with Natui'e led him to 
discover useful arts and industries. Thus co-labouration 
with fellow-men and co-labouration with Nature are the 
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beginnings of Culture, But they were mere instrument 
and means to an end, not the end itself. It is true that 
we cannot live without bread, but bread alone is not 
sufficient for cultured life. Reflection and foresight 
were necessary. They came to be used by man over and 
above his attempts to find his daily bread, Witli 
reflection and foresight arose intellectual curiosity 
which, in its turn, led to the formation of Science, 
Philosophy, Art and Religion. The sum total of all 
these attempts and acquirements is what we call Culture. 
There is this difl'erence between Culture and Civiliza¬ 
tion: ‘‘The essential element in Civilization is useful¬ 
ness, that in culture is consciousness. Those men who 
enjoy the benefits of Society without any reflection are 
somewhat barbarians, even if they are literate. A sage, 
though he may bo leading a very simple life like that 

of an anchorite but a life of reflection, lie is a cultured 
man. 

The Influence of Iranis Civilization and Culture 
on diflerent countries was in various directions. Among 
these, Religion was the principal direction. 

I wdll speak on the subject of the Influence of 
Religion under two heads:— 

(I) Direct Influence of Zoroastrianism. 

(II) Indirect Influence through Mithraism. 

I ZOROASTRIANISM 

Rev* Kingsley very properly speaks of the ancient 
Persians, as the Puritans of the Old World. While 
speaking of the school of Alexandria, 
he says “The Old Egyptian gods 
had grown in his (Ptolemy TsSauter’s) 
dominions very unfashionable under 
the summary iconoclasifi to which 


The Ancient 
Fersiana, Puritana 
of the Old Worl4. 
Rev. Kingsley. 

Gapt. Little 
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they had been subjected by the Monotheist Persians-the 
Puritans of the Old World, as they have been called^’.^ 

Sixty years before this, an English writer said it in 
the East, in India, what Bev. Kingsley said in the 
West*’. 


Capt. Little speaks of the modern Parsis as being 
“like their progenitors, the Puritans of the East’*. He 
says : “Like their progenitors, the puritans of tlie east 
the 5 ’^ do not think temple or places of worship at all 
necessary, merely as such; they pray in the open air 
and make their prostrations to the Sun as the grandest 
emblem in nature of the Deity, whose temple is the 
universe and the all pervading element of fire his only 
symbol**.^ 


Frottcle on the 
Puritanism of the 
Iranians. 


Proude, in his “Short Studies,” 
refers to the fact of the Persians 
being the Puritans of the old World. 
He Says:—^ 


I will not enter here fully into the subject of the 
religion of Iran. I have spoken of it at some length 
elsewhere,but I will give a brief 
the Puritanism of Outline of a few principal features to 
V'i enable my readers to see how Zoroas- 

the Religion. tnanism was Puritanic in its spirit. 

In doing so, I will draw upon what I 


1. "Alexandria and her Schoolby Rev. Cbarlea Kingsleyf 
18641 p. 11. 

»t * 

2. A Narratire of the Operations of Capt. Little a 
Detachment/' 1794» p. 864. 

8* "short Studies/’ by Froude, Vol. II, pp. 87^81. 

4. Vide my paper on "The Beligloui System ef the Parsis*', 
at first delivered as a public Lecture at the Town HaU of Bombay 
under the presidentship of Sir James Fergusson, the then Governor of 
Bombay, on the 12th January, 1885, and then amplified and read in 
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have mid in one of my previous papers.* 

The religion of ancient Iran was an offshoot of the 
Indo-Iranian religion common to the ancient Indians 
and the ancient Iranians, the two general ideas at the 
bottom of which, as said by Prof. Darmesteter, were 
those : “First, that there is a Law in Nature, and secondly, 
that there is a AVar in Nature. There is a law in nature, 
because everything goes on in a serene and mighty 
order. Days after days, seasons after seasons, years 
after years, come and come and come again ; there is a 
marvellous friendship between the Sun and the Moon, 
the dawn has never missed its appointed time and place, 
and the stars that shine in the night know where to go 
when the day is breaking. There is a God who fixed that 
never-failing law, and on whom it rests for evor.‘^ 

“There is a war in nature,because it contains powers 
that work for good and powers that work for evil: there 

obsentia at The World’s Parliament of Religionein Chicago in September 
1898 (vide the Report of the I*arliament Ed. by Rev. John Henry 
Bartowa, Vol. II* pp. 898-920). (b) My Article on “The Paraia” in “The 

Tribea and Caste* of Bombay”, by B. B. Enthoven* VoL III* pp, 208-16* 
(c) My Chapters in “The Hittory of the Partis*** by Doaabhoy Framji 
Karaka, 1884* Vol. II. Chaps. 8* 4 6. (d) My paper entitled 
“Eoroastrianism. Its Puritanic Influence on the Old World”* read 
before the first Convention of Religions, held in Calcutta in 1910, 
(Vide my “Dante Papers”* pp. 92-122. (e) The Principles of Reform* 

at taught by Zoroaster. A Lecture delivered before the Parsi 
Zoroasirian Students* Institute on the premises of the Fort and 
Proprietory High School of Bombay* on the I8th January 1913 (ibid 
pp. 196-49), (t) “a Catechism of the Zoroasirian Religion” (l91l)‘ 

1. “Zoroastrianism. Its puritanic Influence on the Old World” 
(Vide my “Dante Papers”, pp.92 et aeg.) 

9. Vide the 44th Chapter of the Yasna for the Iranian teach” 
Ing of thii kind. It provides, as it were **the Argument from Design” 
as a prod d the Existence of God. 
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are such beings as benefit man, and such beings as 
injure him: there are gods and friends......There were, 

therefore, in the IndoTranian religion, a latent 
monotheism and an unconscious dualism*'.^ 

The ancient Iranians developed, or as Darmesteter 
says, ‘‘pushed to an extreme"*, the above two notions, 

(a) the latent monotheism, and (b) the unconscious 
dualism. 

The great God, the Heaven God, known as Ahura 
Mazda had both spiritual attributes and material attri¬ 
butes. Of these, the spiritual attributes “were clearly 
more and more strongly defined and the material attri¬ 
butes were thrown further into the back-ground. The 

Lord slowly brought everything under his unquestioned 
supremacy, and the other gods became, not only his 
subjects, but his creatures^ (Ohrmazd Ya«t, Yt. 7, 25). 

Thus we see that the Iranian branch of the old 
Indo-Iranian religion went on purifying itself. The 
chief function of Zoroaster was that .of this purification 
and from this point of view he is very properly spoken 
of as a Eeformer. Ag gaid by Dr, Mills, “The Avesta 
religion is the result of a pointing and reform of the 
old ideas common to the earlier hymns of the undivided 
people’* ^ {i.e,, the earlier Indo-Iranians). 

Zoroaster’s religion was a reform, but, it seems that 
the reform in Iran must have l>egun in some directions, 
even before his time. Just as the Old Testament speaks 
of a number of personages who did yeomen’s services to 
Hebrewism, so Iran’s early religion has a number of 

1. Vol. IV, 1880, Introduction, p. LVII. 

2. Ibid. pp. LViri-LIX. 

8 “The Hymn» of Zoroaster foi Familiar Uie’’, 1900, 
Preface p. VI. 
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personages, known as ‘Saoshyants*/ le., “the beneficent 
workers of good.” 

They * were personages like Gaydmard^ H6«ang\ 
Talimuras^, Haoma^ Jamshed^ Faredun”, Kaus^, 
and Kaikhosru^ These Saoshj^ants had tried to do 
good here and there, to the Iranians in the matter of 
their religious beliefs. Their belief was monotheistic 
in the end. Their religion was spoken of as Mazdayas- 
nan religion, i.e>, the Eeligion worshipping one Mazda- 
But Zoroaster, who followed them was the most advanced 
reformer. Though a reformer, he was a conservative 
reformer who preserved the good elements of the preoed- 
ing religion and reformed what was Reformed. A 
recent writer has said that “the paramount object of 
Zoroaster was less change than conservation” This 
statement may surprise those who often hear of Zoroas¬ 
ter being a Befprmer and of his religion as being 
puritan, but what means to be meant is this that he was a 
Conservative Eeformer. 

1. from ‘bu’ “to do good’*. 

2. yasna XXVI, 4, 5, 10; Fravardfn Vast, 87. 

8. Aban Yaat 21-22; Go* Yast, 4; Fravardin YaBt, 187; 
RSm Yast* 8; Aihi Yast* 25; Jamydd Y'ast, 26; Dadastan-i D^nS, Chap, 
LXV 5; Minokherad XXVII. 19, 20. 

4. Fiayatd!n Yast, 98. Ram Yast. 12 ; Jamyad Yast. 28, 29; 
Bimdobes, XXXIV, 4; Minokherad, XXVII. 21-22. 

5. Yasna IX. 26. 

6. Abin Yast, 26-27 ; Vendid^id II, 42. 

*L Yaina, IX, 7, 8; Aban Yast 88 34; Go# Yast. 18; 
Fravardin Yast, 181. 

8. Jamyad Yast. 71- 

Jamydd Yast. 74; Bdndehes XVII, 7. 

10. CounUiB Martinengo Cetaretco’f, article “The Faith of 
Iran.” in the “Contemporary Review” of Novamber 1907, p. 496. 
Vide her “Place of Animali in Human Thought.** p. 128- 
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When the old stoek of the Indo^Iranians let the above 
principal notions of monotheism and speculative dualism 
disappear, Zoroaster developed them and purified them. 
A modern Zoroastrian, therefore, when he declares his 
Articles of Faith lie declares himself a Mazdayasnan 
and a Zoroastrian Mazdayasnan, is., a Mazdayasnan of 
the Old Faith as reformed by Zoroaster. “The aim of 
every doctrine or practice, which he (Zoroaster) intro¬ 
duced, was to revivify, to render more comprehensible, 
more consistent, the old monotheistic faith. 

The twelvth chapter of the Yasna contains the 
Articles of Faith of the ancient Iranian or, what 
Dr. Mills calls, *‘the Mazdayasnian Confession**. The 
substance of this chapter can be summarized as 
follows 

*T am opposed to the path of the Daevas and am a 
follower of the path of Ahura MazdL I praise the 
Amesha Spentas. I believe Ahura Mazda to be the 
creator of all good things, I praise wisdom. May it 
come to me. I will protect the cattle from rapine 
proceeding from thieves and robbers- I will prote^.b the 
quarters of the Mazdayasncms from all sorts of harm. 
I will see that all Mazdayasnans live in peace and 
security as they like. I will do no harm to the Mazda- 
yasn&ns, even if my life is in risk. I hate the wicked 
Daevas and I will never be in their company. Water, 
vegetation and cattle are useful to all around us. I will 
have them as my models, and try to be useful like them 
to all around me. I will have Ahura Mazda himself, 
and then Zoroaster, Frashaoatra and Jini&sp aA my 
idmU before me- I will always practise good thoughts, 
good words and good deeds. I will praise the 

l, iM “OwilftisttpcnfMy BarSaw/' Fidi tsf mioli: 

“The Place of Aaiwii in Bnmnn 12a. 
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Maz3ayasm4n Zoroastrian religion which grants peace 
and devGtion”.V 

The Old Iranian or Zoroastrian conception of God 
is this: “God is spoken of as Ahiira, Mazda, or Ahnra 
Mazda. He is known as Ahnra, i,e„ the liord of 
Existence, because He is eternal. Me has existed from 
times eternal and will exist for times eternal. He is, not 
only self^existent, but is the l»esl;ower of existence upon 
all things seen in the i^orld. Though unseen, He is 
recognized in His created world. The sun,J.lie moon, tlu^ 
stars, manifest His existence The regular way in wliich 
these heavenly bodies move and work testifies a 
mastermind. The air we bre^athe, ilie phenomena of the 
movements of water, the growth of vegetation, the 
constitution of animals and men, and the regularity, 
system and order seen in the growth of all these, de¬ 
monstrate His Mastermind and His Power. From 
Nature our thoughts go to Nature’s God, His grand 
Nature proye« His existence. 

The other name of God is Mazda, the great 
Knower, tlie Omniscient Lord. He is so called, because 
He rules the worlds by His infinite knowledge* It is by 
His infinite knowledge that He has created the Universe 
and has set it a-going”.^ 

Prof. Chamberlain thus sees pure Monotheism at 
the bottom of Aryan mythology, including that of the 
Iranians, “The richest mythology in 
Monotheism at the world, that of the Indian Aryans, 
the bottom of in the very oldest hymns (before the 
Iranian Mythology. immigration to India) teaehe'S that *the 
many Gods are a single being that is 

1. Vidt my paper “ZoroaatrianUm. It* Paritanic Infiu^noe 
on the Oia Woda" p. 108. 
a* md p- 107* 


10 
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corruption and observatism, and some writers have 
suggested that the Persians under Cyrusi Cambyses and 
Darius were influenced with a desire for world'-conquest 
by the spiritual enthusiasm aroused by Zoroaster's 
training."^ 

A recent writer Grambitasta Vico speaks of a kind 
of “ Scholastic succession’* among the ancient nations, 
and, in that succession, he places the 
The Religion of religion of Iran as taught by Zarathu,<f- 
ancient Iran, a tra as taking the lead. He says of 
channel of culture. Zarathu/ftra as being one of the first 
teachers of the world He instructed 
Berosus for Chaldaea. Berosus instructed Mercurius 
Timagestes for Egypt. Mercurius taught Atlas, the 
Ethiopian law-giver. Atlas taught Orpheus, the Thraci¬ 
an Missionary, and finally Orpheus established his school 
in Greece.This author speaks of Zarathustra as one 
of the ‘‘Pounders of Civilization We will see how 
this statement can be justified. 

The modern intellectual life of the West is 
believed to have been influenced by three sources:— 
!• Greek Culture, 2. Jewish Eeligion and Ethics, and 
B. Modern Industrialism which is the outcome of 
modern science. These three sources are associated 
with the names of three representative men. Greek 
culture is associated with the work of Plato: the Jewish 

1. H.R. Hall* “Ancient Hiitory of the near p. 655, 

The Hiitery of the Aryan rule in India by E. B. Havell. W W-g-34. 

Of. The Fravardin Vast, wherein Zarath^ira in spoken of 
as being the ‘paoiryo’ or first in the varielis lines of activity tliet go 
to make up civilization. 

S. “The Philosophy of GrambattUta Vico by B. Croce, triwie- 
fated by Colling wood, p. 157. 

4. Ibid p. 180. 
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religion is associated with the Old Testament; and 
modern Industrialism is associated with the discovery of 
Galileo and his scientist-successors^ 

Now, in the first two of the three sources, 
mentioned above, Iran had undoubteilly, more or less, a 
hand. We will see later on, when we speak of Iran’s 
influence upon Greece, what share Iran had in the Gi’eek 
culture. The influence of the religion of Iran upon 
Jewish religion is admitted by many scholars, both 
Hebrew and Christian. We will speak of that influence 
at some length when we will speak of the influence of 
Iran upon Palestine. Such being the case, one can see, 
how ancient Iran had a hand in “the scholastic succession”, 
even after the times when Greece had founded its 
“Greek culture” and how the above writer is justified in 
speaking of the founder of the religion ot Iran as one of 
“the Founders of Civilization”. 


Zoroftstrianism, 
prominent for both. 
(h) ite Intrinsio 
character and (b) ite 
Infiuence. 


The Beligion of Zarathu^*tra has been held to be 
important both (a) for its intrinsic high character and 
(b) for its consequent influence upon 
other countries. Wlxitney, in his 

“Summary of the Great Beligious 
Systems of the old world,thus speaks 
on the subject: “The Zoroastrian 

religion is one of the most prominent which have prevai¬ 
led upon the earth, by reason both ot the influence which 
it has exerted, and of its own intrinsic character. Of all 
the religions of the ancient gentile world it may fairly 
be claimed to have been the most noble and worthy of 
admiration, for the depth of its philosophy, the spiritua¬ 
lity of its views and doctrines and the purity pf its 
morality”. 


1. ‘*The Poaition of China’, by Kuuell, p. 186. 
Quoted by ‘Maz3aUm* of May 1927. 
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Owing to these two points of prominence and impor¬ 
tance, the question of the influence of the religion of 
Iran upon other countries is especially important. This 
importance is also emphasized by the following facts:— 

(a) While other old religions, for example, the 
religions of Baal in Babylonia, of Osiris in Egypt and of 
Zeus in Greece, are all extinct, the Zoroastrianism of 
Iran still survives. 

(b) Another fact of importance is this: The above 
old religions died, as it were, a natural death. Their 
death was not due to much outside influence of conquer¬ 
ing nations. But, in the case of Zoroastrianism of Iran, 
it has still survived in Persia, which is ruled over by the 
conquering nation with a strong religious sway. 

Dr. G. Buchanan Gray “has given a description of 
the Organization of the Empire under Darius and of 
Persian culture and religion** in the 
A Recent writer Cambridge Ancient History.^ He thus 

of lofttienoe of Zo- there of the influence of the 

coftftrian Religion. Zoroastrian religion: “The religion 

Dr.Buchanan Gray, itself survived the empire and exercised 
a larger and wider influence after it 
had fallen than while it stood**.® “Zoroaster is best 
regarded as a reforner who being against such a nature- 
-worship as Herodotus describes recognized no indepen¬ 
dent object of worship in Sun, Moon, Stars and so forth, 
but rather in a series of questions implied that Ahura 
Mazda (t.c., the Wise Lord, often in the Gathas in the 
reverse order Mazda Ahura, or simply Ahura, or Mazda) 
determined the path of the stars, upheld the earth and 
the firmament, caused moon to wax and wane, yoked 

1. Vol. IV: “The Pereisn Empire and the West”, Chap. VII. 

:2. Md p. 206 ti 

8. Ibid p. 206. 
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swiftness to winds and clouds, created light and dark¬ 
ness, sleep and waking, morning, noon and night.*’* 
“The strongly ethical character of the religion is 
obvious ; and its activism stands in sharp contrast to the 
passivism of Aryan religion as it developed in the great 
religions of India It is the tJstavaiti Gatha (Chap. 
44) that presents this view. Of the various arguments to 
prove the Existence of God it is the ‘‘Argument from 
Design” that the Avesta appeals to most and that is 
illustrated by the questionings in that chapter. The 
author adds: “The various elements—Old Aryan nature- 
worship, Gathic religion and Magianism— fused iiivarioUvS 
ways or contused, maintained various degrees of vitality 
through the Achsemenid period; Herodotus vouches for 
the prevalence of the first and the power of the third, the 
mere fact of the survival of the Gathas for the second.”^ 

Dr, Gray says that mostly it were the following 
religious factors that enabled the religion of Iran to 
spread! “(1) The belief in a conflict between two 
opposite and opposed spiritual principles— a good spirit 
with whom at last will lie the victory and an evil spirit— 
in the division of mankind into adherents by free choice 
of one or other of these spiritual powers and the different 
destiny that awaited them at the End, (2) the worship of 
Mithra, the unconquerable Sun and maintainer of 
compacts, or (3) of Anahita, the mother-goddess,”"^ 
Then Dr. Gray refers in passing to the influence of 
Zoroastrianism on the following: on (a) the religion of 
Islam; (b) the march and growth of Mithraism through 
the late pre-Christian and early post-Christian centuries; 

1. Ibid p, 207. 

2. Ibid p. 208. 

8. Ibid p. 209. 

4. Ibid p. 2U. 
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(c) the introduction of “fresh ideas into” or forcing “the 
growth of ideas latent but previously undeveloped, in 
Judaism,’* which ‘‘affected the conditions under which 
the Christian religion came to birth:” (d) the heretical 
ideas that gained currency in the earlier centuries of 
the Christian Church”. He concludes by saying tliat 
“these ttionuments must suffice to indicate the general 
fact that the inffiience of Persian religion, which in 
various ways atfected and was atfected by the empire of 
the Achfemenides, extended far, lasted long, and is not 
really exhausted even to-day.”^ 

The influence of Iran in the matter of Keligion lias 
not been defunct altogether bnt is, as stated by Dr* 
Gray and other scholars, still continn- 
ui''“turoli! i'lg; Eevd. Dr. Mills, in an 

iiuea: Dr, Miiix article, headed “Zoroastrian Influence 
on modern Judaism, Christianity and 
Muhammadanism” thus speaks of Zarathustra’s Gathas: 
“The Gathas of Zarathmstra, with their accompaniments 
and sequels, are not only far and away the most urgent 
and practical documents in the past history of compara¬ 
tive religion, but also the most urgent tor present imme¬ 
diate application, where Christianity and Judaism lorni 
the centre of the interest. I fear that the Parsis miss, 
after all, the chief force of their epoch-making lore. Its 
Telation to Israel and the rest’ seems to them ‘interest¬ 
ing’ enough, but they have little idea that the Avesta is 
alive to-day, not only in Israel, but in all Judaism, 
Christianity and Muhammadanism”.“I have my¬ 

self only lately felt the full effect of the principles not 
in history alone, but as a present reality. All the signi- 

1. Ibid V. 211. 

2. The “Eftnt and Weft \ June 1914i Vol. X1II» Part I, fp. 
61M8. 
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ficant points..are more than striking, being of 

vital importance to the actual well-being of universal 
religion here and now and of my own Christianity in 
particular. Their claim is immediate if anything.” 
Dr. Mills says :~-“That ever repeated fact is still valid 
that the Jews were Persian citizens for 200 (odd) years 
and largely identified with Avestic Persian thonght» but 
this is not enough. We ourselves need its application 

every hour.Bound up with the idea of God’s 

non-responsibility for sin were the ideas of the Amesha 
Spentas and there again the same thing encounters us. 
These archangels are another noble concept of all 
us to-day, and needed. They are, and were, no mere 
‘feathered* beings, not even exalted human heroes, but 
God’s Very Attributes —and such Attributes too! They 
were exalted in the history of the world. Here was no 
brutal power unrestrained; they (Truth, Love, Order, 
Zeal, Happiness, Eternity) mean fair play for all,”’ 


Mr. M. Fluegei 
supporting Dr. 
Mills* view. 


Dr. Mills was a life-long student of the teachings of 
the Avesta in the original. AVhat is said by him above 
as the result of his studies is corrobora¬ 
ted by Mr. M. PJuegel, who seems to 
have studied the subject of his thoughts 
second hand. He also seems to think 
that the Zend Avesta, though old, reflects, as it were, 
modern advanced thoughts of civilization. He says:—^ 
“Their sacred books inculcate to abhor idolatry and to 
believe in the One only God, eternal and incorporeal. 
Their ethical laws teach justice and virtue, work and 
charity. Studying these laws we find there so much 
akin to our own Western religions, our own morality 


1. Ibid pp. 614-16. 

2. **TUe ZeoA Avesta and Eastern Beligicneby Maurice Flue^al, 
Baltimore, 18^, pp. 2-3* 
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and idealities, that we sometimes rub our eyes and 
ask whether we have not unearthed there the silent 
tombs of our own fathers, w'hether these Parsees have 
not been a branch of our own race, creed and 
civilization, flesh and bone ol our own faith and 
culture! No less kinship do we find with their 
mj^-sticism and supernaturalism, their superstitions and 
notions, their hopes and fears, sayings and teachings; 
as if a fraction of the Western races in by-gone ages 
had been torn aw^ay by some social upheaval, exiled into 
some other religions, and was now rediscovered and 
exhumed ; w^e feel as if w^e see the relics of Eoman 
civilization found in the resurrected cities of Pompeii 

and Herculaneum. We, in 1898, in Europe and 

America are but the coiitinuators and successors of those 
once in Babylon and Persepolis, that w^e are their 
spiritual descendants, that they are our historical 
ancestors and that we are bub developing a ciyiiization 
wdiich they have inaugurated; that Arian or Semetic, 
Asiatic, European or American, Jew, Christian or 
Mohammedan, men and women, we are simply flourish¬ 
ing upon the graves of thein, our predecessors; so it is 
in geology and so in ethics. There is cause for glory in 
and not for shame of such a genealogy’'. 

Prof. A. Carnoy of the Louvain University when 
compelled to leave his city and University for fresh 
field of w^ork during the last great 
The tJoncept of world-w‘ar tlius spoke of the influence 

CivUization m tha Iranian Civilization upon the 

Qathic Aramaiti; , , ,. . . . 

Dr. Oarnoy. world from a religious point oi view: 

“The Zoroastrians have first of all given 
a form to the concept of civilization in the Gathic 
Armaiti: In your traditions also the life of the 
civilized king Yima is opposed to Zohafc who exerts his 
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power with violence, practising lie, arson, murder, rape, 
etc. so as to be forced obliging the wise men in the 
country to give an approval to bis acts and entertaining 
an array of spies. The enemies of civilization have 
really not altered their methods. Let us hope that we 
shall not have to wait 1()00 years tor a Faridura 

Profi E'landers Patrie refers to the influence of 
Persian civilization in his v)aper on Civilization.^ He 
speaks of the four elements of 

Flanders Patrie civilization, inz,, 1, Justice, *2. Security, 
on the influence ^ » /. i 

the Zoroaatrian Tolerance, 4. Acquirement of know- 

agai°StevU°^ ledge and retaining it. He refers to the 

Civilizations of (xreece, Pome, Persia 
and Assyria. Eoman Civilization was higher than 
Glreek, because in Eome there was more of Justice and 
Security. Greece had much of Toleration and so it suc¬ 
ceeded in the East. Then referring to Persia, he says:— 
“Persia was almost the complement of Greece. A strict 
sense of truth and Justice with the grand Zoroastrian 
conception of incessant war against evil, gav6) a solidity 
which enabled the country to rise thrice over to great 
power during more than a thousand years. Security was 
provided by the immutability of the law, and the control 
exercised over the great roads that stretched from the 
Balkans to India. Toleration was the principle oi 
Government, each possession being left entirely free in its 
internal life, and the satrap being usually a native, often 
of the previous ruling family. Taxation was hardly more 
than any insurance premium for peace. We know little 
of any advance in theoretic knowledge, but in the power 
of practical con struction, the Persian work ranks liigh.' * 

L HU lettet dated the 16tb June, 1916» to the Trueteee of 
the Parei Pancheyet who helped him with their book to refound bii 
private Library. 

a. "The ConUmpotery Review’’* Jeimary 19 B 1 . 
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II MITHEAISM 

After the early Zoroastrianism, Mithraism, an 
offshoot of it, though much corrupted, influenced Europe. 

Mithraism, though it has arisen from ancient 
Zoroastrianism has gone through various stages. It is 
far off from the view of Mithras as we 
SubBtanca of See in the ‘Meher Ya«b ’ of the Parsis. 
MUhraiBin, From the beginning to the end it has 

gone through various changes. We have 
an interesting article entitled “Christianityand Oriental 
Beligions.^ I give a substance of it : Mithraism a faith 
which has believed it has long and eventful history. 
Originally a Perfsian cult, it has been modified, first by 
the astral speculations of the Babylonian priesthood, 
then by the local cults of Asia Minor and finally by Gtreek 
Art and Philosophy. It keeps, however, to the end, that 
dualism which is the distinctive mark of Persian Reli¬ 
gion. The w'orld and the human soul which is its mirror 
are conceived as the battle-ground in which light and 
darkness strive together for the mastery. Mithra is the 
protector of those who love the light. He is the uncon¬ 
quered Sun-god (sol invictus) who sets only to rise again. 
He demands from his soldiers the virtue which light sym¬ 
bolizes —loyalty, straight forwardness and continence. 
This moral integrity explains to us the pride with which 
highly-placed Romans enumerated the efficacy they hold 
in his service. His straight forward courage as opposed 
to the wiles of barbarian troops applied to the soldiers 
who kept their timely and perilous watch on the frontiers 
of the Empire. Tl)e exclusion of women from his 
mysteries was no doubt an obstacle in the way of their 
diffusion and helped to bring about that close alliance 

“Tlia Contemporary RorUw,” May 1926. 
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with the cult of Oybele in which no such restriction 
existed 

Much of what is said in the beginning: of this from 
a moral point of view reminds us of the Zoroastrian 
‘Meher Ya^t *. 

For the moral demands of Mithraism one can see 
with much advantage Cumont’s work.^ 

Many writers have written upon the subject of the 
influence of Mitliraism upon Christianity. Its worship 
spread from Asia Minor to the West, 
Mithraism, Rival even into England. It became a power- 

of ChtiBiianity, Christianity.2 AVeloughby 

giTing raucli to 1 £ K.i , £ 1 

ChrUlianity, powerful 

rival.” M. Renan is reported to have 
said :—“If the world had not become Christian, it would 
have become Mithraic.”’* 

In this rivalry Mithraism would have prevailed, but 
the early Clergy of Christianity adopted many 
of the rites of Mithraism and thus saved Christianity."^ 
The birth of Christ in a stable is a prototype of the 
birth of Mithra in a cave 

As in Mithraism the Sun-god killed a bull, so in the 
story of Christ a lamb is said to be killed. In Mithra¬ 
ism, it was the bull that was killed, because about 2000 
years before Christ when Mithraism first came into 
existence, the Sun is said to have been on tlie occasion 

1. The Myiterios of Mithra, 1P02. 

2. Vide “Forerannera and Rival* of Chriatianity,” by Legge. 
Introduction pp. LXlMll; “Rival* of Christianity.” chapter on 
Mithralun. 

8. “The Greek and Eastern Churches,” by Adeney, p, 10. 

4, Vide “India in primitive Christianity” by A. Lillie, p. 17. 
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of the Venial Equinox in the Constellation of Taurus 
the Bull, instead of ox in Aries the Ham. 

The fact, that some recent inscriptions have shown 
the existence of Mithra as a Deity among the Hittites 
and the Mittaneans, points to the existence of some 
kind of Mithraism, according to some in about 1272 
B.C,, and according to others in 1900 B.C. 

We find various instances of the influence of 
„ ^ , Mithraism on Christianity. 

Borne Inotance? 

of the Influence of A century or two before Christ 

Mithraism on , 

Christianity. was borii, Sunday had been sacred to 

this Persian Light-Grod. Then the 
Cliristians took the name from Mithraism.^ 

2. Mithraism has given much of its symbolism to 
the East and West and to Christianity^ also, 

B. Mithra has given many mysteries to the various 
guilds observing mysteries.*"^ 

4. The Christmas day is nob really the day of 
Christ’s nativity- It was latterly adopted from 
Mithraism. It was the Natalities of Mithra. “It was 
not till the year A. I), 530 that a Scythian monk 
Dionysius Exiginus was commissioned to fix the day and 

year of that birth.The dates of the main pagan 

religious festivals had by that time become so popular 
that Christianity was obliged to accommodate itself to 
them^^ 


1. JHd. 

2. Vide Mrs. Ainsley’* “Symbolism of the East A West*\ 

8- Vide (a) “Revue des deux Mondes." April 1900» 

(b) “The Review cf Reviews,” 15th July and 16th 
December 1900. 

4. 'I'ngan and Chriitian Creeds,” by Carpentex» pp. S~10. 
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Mr. Carpenter explains among the story of the 
“three Magi” coming to pay homage to Christ, He says 
that in the story, Christ was the Sun, the star in the 
heavens that guided the Magi was Sirius (Ti.vtrya of 
the Avesta). The Magi also represented some stars. 
The three beautiful stars of the Orion are also called 
Tes tros rois,* i.e., “the three kings”. Christ’s mother 
being “virgin” or the Constellation of Virgo, the Virgin. 

In his “Golden Bough’’ Bk. II, Chap. VI Frazer 
says: “If we may trust the evidence of an obscure scholiast 
the Greeks (in the worship of Mithras at Borne) used t(» 
celebrate the birth of the luminary by midnight service 
coming out of the inner shrines and crying: ‘The Virgin 
has brought forth ; the light is waxing’. The cave in 
the story is Sun in winter retirement." 

5. It influenced Freemasonry.* 

6. It influenced the religious life of Borne.- 

7. Mithra has influenced Judaism also to some 
extent. The Jewish Mitalein is the Iranian Mithra.** He 
is “the result of a fusion of all three systems, that 
of Philo-Judeus, the Theology of the Gnostics and 
Mithraism. 

I think that some of the rites of Zoroastrianism still 
prevalent are modified and purified rites of old Mithraism. 

In Mithraeum or Mithraie 110X1868,“*^ the 

Bull in Mull- q|. ^ played a prominent part. 

rai»m and ... , . , T , 

Zoroastrlaniam. Zoroastrianism in the ritual of the 

‘Bareshnum’ purification, the bull’s 

1. Vide “Mithraism and Fra^niaBonry . 

2. Vide “The Religious Life of Rcine/’ by J. B. Carter, 
pp. 86-94. 

3. Vide “Jewish Mysteries,” by Aleelsen. p. 72, the subject 
of Mithra and Jewish Mitalein. 

4..^ t had the pleasure of seeing the ruins of a Mithraeum 
near Budapest in Hungary in August 1929. Vide my letter on the 
subject in my “Book of Travele” p. 224. 
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urine plays a prominent part. I think this a modification 
of. the bloody sacrifice of a bull. One must note that 
even the modern name of the temple where religious 
ritual is performed is *Dar-i Meher\ j^) i.e., “The 
Gate or House of Mithra*'. 


On no country Mithraism had such an influence 
as on Borne* Ahura Mazda was the source of all good; 

Ahriman that of all evil. Mithra acting 
as a mediator in the world sided the 
Light of God and kept men away from 
Ahriman. This augmented morality.* 
All this appealed to the Eomans. So, we read :—“Mith¬ 
raism therefore was well suited to stir and energise the 


The Influence of 
Mithrniam upon 
Rome 


individual in a time when the ancient fibre of the 
Komans was relaxing and when the signs of social and 
economic decay wore evident”. 

In this connection, one may read with great advan¬ 
tage what M. F. Cumont says about Persia in his work 
on Oriental Eeligion.^ 


of 

upon 


Mr. Macleod YarsleyV^ recent book: “The Story 
the Bible,” presents an interesting and instructive 
reading on the subject. Referring to 
E. Clodd’s work: ’“The Childhood of 
Religion,” he speaks of Zoroastrianism 
as “the noblest and the purest of the 
ancient Faiths.”^ He himself speaks of it as a “noble 
religion”® and says: Zoroastrian doctrine was the essence 
of practical ethics; not in abstract contemplation or in 
separation from the world can man look for spiritual 


of 


Influence 

Mithraism 

Chriatianity 


1. **Religioa8 Thought of the Gteeks'’, by C. H. Moore p. 376. 

2. “Oriental Religion in Roman Paganiizni” 1911. 

8* “The Story the Bible,” by Maoleod^ Yarsley, 1932* 

4. Ibid p. 68. 

5. Ibid p. 210. 
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deliverancer but in actual charity, in n«eful deed, in 
kindness to animals, in everything that tends to make 
the world a well-ordered place to live in, in courage, 
and all uprightness. Then such a creed there can be 
nothing nobler or more upholding.'* 

Then referring to the Cross, he says that there was 
the use of “Bread and Water.”* He says of Baptism : 
“A baptism in the water in winch a mark was made 
upon the forehead^ and as the sign of the Cross which 
was the univei'sal symbol of life and immortality before 
Christianity began, were particularly associated with 
the Sun-god, it is permissible to surmise, it was the 
mark used.” He refers to a Catholic theologian, E. L. 
Fischer and says that he “admits that the Mazda, Sraosh 
and Mithra constitute a trinity closely analogous to that 
of later Christianity”.'^ “Christianity absorbed much 
from Mithraism ”* He refers to Baptism as having 
been taken from Mithraism.''’ 

The influence of Mithraism on Christianity was so 
much and so great that “the Christian fathers were 
reduced to the invention of the lame and grotesque 
ejcplajiation that the devil in order to do evil to the true 
faith, had anticipated it by imitating the future/'.*^ They 
called Emperor Julian an apostate because he believed 
in Mithi'aism, He was killed in the war with the 

1, Even now a Parti Mobad, whilst reciting the grand ‘Baj’, 
Stakes a piece of bread, dips it into water and performs ch^sni’, i,e.t 
he eatf it religiously. 

a. Ibid p. 141. Cf. the practice of making a mark upon the 
forebei^ with the ash of the sacred fixe among the modern Parsis. 

». Jhid p. 141. 

4. ibid p. 142. 

5. Ibid pp. 187, 140, 161. 

6w “Christian Myeteriee in MitMaUw/* ^ 


12 
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Persians and checked the spread of Mithraism in the 
Boman Empire* 

Christian Fathers have borrowed their mitre and 
their red book. They have also taken the idea of 
“ Peter figuring in the rock Petro and bearing the 
double keys of heaven and hell ** from Mithraism. They 
are said to have even cannonized Mithra.^ They say 
that there was at one time, a Mithraic temple on the 
Vohron hill. “ The Pope's predecessor, the High 
Priest of Mithra (called papa or father) sat in this 
temple in the chair of Mithra” The Mithraic sacred 
chair is still preserved in St* Peters. 

Mithraism is said to have even gone to Carthage in 
Africa.^ 

We have an interesting address from Prof. A. A. 
Macdonell delivered at Lahore, entitled “Brahmanism 
and Buddhism '* ^ Therein he briefly 
on^Tho influence of Zoroastrianism 

Fall of MithraiBin. on Mithraism. He says that “from 
Zoroastrianism was developed the wor¬ 
ship of the Sun-god Mithras in Western Europe". This 
introduced to Borne in the first century B. C. began to be 
spread very widely throughout the Boman Empire before 
the end of the first century after Christ, by the army 
slave population and traders, as the worship of “the Sun- 
god the unconquered Mithra*'. Thus by the end of the 
third century it bade fair to become a world religion. 

L Ibid p. 148. 

2. Vide the article “Mithraiam in Carthage*’ (Le Culte de 
Mithra en Carthage), by P. Berger in the **Bevue de V Histoire dee 
Heligiona,” 1912* Vol. 5. For some larlicnlara abcvt Mithraiam, 
one can read with advantage “Buddhiwn in Pre-Chriatian Britidn,*’* by 
n. Maokenaiet pp, 89 et seq, ^ • 

•. Vide “The Hindwtan Betiaw.” 1994. 3£LVII. 
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At the beginning of the fourth century several Boman 
Emperors were votaries of Mithraism but after the 
adoption of Christianity by Constantine, who became 
Emperor in 326 and made Christianity the official 
religion of the State, Mithraism declined and disappear¬ 
ed from Borne by the end of the fourth century, 

With the advent of the Bomans in England, some 
Zoroastrians who had joined the Boman army 
in Western Asia, where the Bomans 
Zoroastrlan Mith- had many possessions, seem to have 
raiammEngland. gone, says Sir George Birdwood, to 
England. When there, they may have 
had a direct hand in the spread of Mithraism. When 
at Cambridge in June 1925 my attention was drawn to a 
stone in its Museum of Antiquities known as the Broof 
stone which was supposed to be a stone in the tomb of a 
Mithraic soldier.^ Sir George Birdwood wrote: “In 
Great Britain, there are, I believe, 40 contemporary 
monuments of ancient Persians, Zoroastrians of the 
Roman army of occupation in these islands; and the 
remains of several of them are to be found along the 
wall of Hadrian within a cycle sweep of Edinburgh. At 
St. Ives in Huntingdonshire, the abbot of Ramsay in the 
11th century, dedicated a chapel to Ivo, a Zoro- 
astrian, who came to England and died here in the 
7th century—possibly as a refugee from Iran when 
first invaded by the Arabs'*.^ 

The Iranians have in their Avesta, the idea of a 
coming Saoshyant who will do all good to the world. 

This idea was, at first, taken over by 
Essenes, an old Jewish sect The 
Persia. Essenes th^n transferred it to Hebrew¬ 

ism from which, it entered into 

1. Vide my ^*Book of Tra?els,” p. 99. 

9. Uirdwoo^s letter to the Edinburgh Patsee tJmon, pubHthed 
in ‘‘The Parsee’^ of Bombay, of 80tb Auguat, 1908. 
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Cbristianity^^. Essenism like Mifchraism was originally 
Persian,^ 


Whilst speaking of the Iranians Herodotus says:^ 
They have no images of the gods, no temples, nor altars 
and they consider the use of these a 
..fS."”*'; sien of folly. Tim com.*, I think, 
of the Tfanian reii- fi'om their not believing the gods to 

same nature with men as the 
Greeks imagine*'. This shows that 
Herodotus had some higher idea of the religion of the 
Iranians than that of the Greeks. Here we find a germ 
of Herodotus* appreciation of the Puritanic influence of 
the Iranian religion. 


Prof. Max Mul 
ler’a View. 


Prof, Max Muller says : “There were periods in the 
history of the world when the worship of Ormuzd threa¬ 
tened to rise triumphant on the rnins 
of the temples of all other gods. If the 
battles of Marathon and Salamis had 
been lost, and Greece hud succumbed to Persia, the state 
religion of the empire of Cyrus, which was the worship 
of Ormuzd, might have become the religion of the whole 

civilized .world. ..The purer faith of Zoroastef 

might easily have superseded the Olympian fables.'''^ 
Here we find Max Muller referring to the superiority 
of the religion of Persia over that of Greece and other 
countries. 


1. Vide “The Churchet end Modern Thought,*’ by P. Vivian, 

p. 112. 

2. Vide my paper on “The Eisenes”. 

S. Herodotua: Bk. I> 121. RawUnnon’oHerodotui* Vol* l. „p 269« 
4. “Chipa from a German Workshop,’' 8^oud ^Uion; 1880, 
Vol. L p. 162, 
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Mr. G. B. Grun(Jy,i Dr. Cushman,^ Count Gobineair* 
and Professor Darmesteter,* all speak 

tef»°on iheTubjea influence of Persia, 

cf the Influence. I have elsewhere referred to tlievse 
scholars at some length.*’*' 

We get a glimpse of the influence of Beligion from 

Prehhtoric Reli. an interesting book of Mr. L. Miles/’’ 
gion. 

Mr. Edward whilst reviewing Sir Cli. 

Elliotts “Hinduism and Buddhism/' divides Religion 
into two big heads 1) Hebrew Division 
® and 2) Indian Division. In the first he 

Bion of Roligiona. 

The place of Zoro* includes Hebrewism, Christianity, 
and H”irflue’L‘‘ Zoroastriauisiu. In the 

second division he includes Buddhism 
and Pantheism. Whilst speaking of Zoroastrianism, lie 
thus speaks of its influence on Hebrewism: “Zoroastrian 
influence may, indeed, have contributed in the days 
before the coming of Christ to give the Hebrew a more 
vivid conception of human history as a process leading 
by epochs to some great consummation.” ^ 


If *‘Th8 Great Persian War and Preliiiiiiiaries.”—A etudy 
of the EvidencBi literary and topographical, by G* B. Grundy. 1901. 

2. “a Beginner’s History of Philosophy,” by Dr. Cuihman. 
Vol. I, p. 18. 

8. **Histoire des Persea.” by Count Gobineau. Vol II. p. 148. 
4 . Coup d'ceil sur Ihutoire de la Petse. par Darmosteter 
1885, p. 21. 

5« Vide my paper on **Ancient Pltaliputra” (Journal B. B. 
Hoyal Aei atie Society, Vol. XXIV# pp, 187”61. Vide my Asiatic 
Bapers,** Part II, pp. 211*86. 

• 6.’' **Pr«*htitdric Religion.** by Philo L* Miles. 1918 
'7. **Hatloii and Aihseneum.” 29th April. 1929. 



CHAPTEE V. 

PERSIAN ARCHITECTURE. 
(A) ITS INFLUENCE. 


Fewia’s Heri¬ 
tage to the Living 
World. 


A recent writer on the Sumerians,^ while speaking 
on ‘*the Charm of Samaria** says: “The real criterion of 
value is, how far have these people 
contributed to human progress? what 
part had they in forming that culture 
which is the heritage of the living 
world ? and it is by this standard that we must esti¬ 
mate the importance of the civilization.*' If we ask this 
question about ancient Persia the reply is that it has 
given a splendid share in “the Heritage of the living 
world“ in the matter not only of Architecture and Art 
but generally in the matter of Culture. 


The study of Sasanian Culture is very important for 

students of the spread of Culture in general and of 

^ , Archaeology and Arts in special. The 

Importance of i i 

BaMntanrtudie* for la.o Dr. Spooner has very properly 

student, of Atohi- . ‘‘^he importance of Sasanian 

lecture and Art. , , % . . • 

studies for even the historian or Chris¬ 
tian art is far greater than has been generally recogni¬ 
zed, for it is to the influence of Sasanian Persia upon 
the Christian communities in the East, in the centuries 
before Home’s toleration of the faith, that Strzygowski 
now looks for the genesis of much that is of importance 
for the architectural history of the early Church/' ^ 

!• “The Sumerians**, by C. Leonard Woolley* 1928* p. 188. 
fi. Foreword to Mr. F, D. L Faruck*i “Sasaniigi Coins.** p. VII 
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I had read with some interest some years ago a very 
readable book, entitled “Essentials in Architecture by 
John Bolaher”and had taken notes from 

ArAiUctuie m essen' 

oeen in Pergian tials referred to in it applied to the 
Truth and*^Beauiy. Iranian Architecture about which I 
was now and then reading in current 

literature. My subsequent visit to Persia in 1925 though 
a hasty globe-trotter's visit, has shown me that we find 
many of the essentials referred to by the above author 
in the ancient Iranian Architecture and I find that 
perhaps it is the fulfilment of these essentials in the 
ancient Iranian Architecture that has led to the fact of 
its influencing the architecture of some countries, I 
will briefly refer here to. these, what are called “the 
Essentials of Architecture,*' which one may generally 
see in the ancient Iranian buildings, 

(a) The first great principle in Architecture is 
“truth i.e, harmony with laws (whether moral, sesthetic 
or scientific) in which the strength and beauty of the 
Universe is built up,'" e.g., as the author says, a church 
must not be like a town-hall or a town-hall like an 
assembly room. “It is not sufficient that a building 
he strong and secure; it must •present the appearance 
of strength and security. It would be wrong to build a 
story in granite upon the top of a half-timbered house, 
though the timber might be quite strong enough to carry 
the weight; for such a procedure would be reversing the 
true order of things and produce a sense of incongruity, 
if not of danger/’ 

An Engineer looks to minimum of material consis¬ 
tent with strength and safety, but an Architect must see 
in addition that it satisfied the spectator's sense of truth 
and fitness. In Architecture science is allied with Art. 
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Cb) The second great principle in Architecture is 
Beauty. This is an elusive principle, it cannot 
properly be defined. It is “clear for its mystery.” It 
is a principle which is wellnigh one with truth. Its 
power is to kindle the imagination and pacify and 
stimulate the emotions. A noble building strikes deep 
and solemn chords in the human heart.^ 

Besides these two principal essentials, the author 
refers at some length to some qualities or factors bo be 
observed in Architecture, ^ g., (a) Strength, (b) Vitality, 
(c) Restraint, (d) Refinement, (e) Repose, and (f) Grace. 
I will not dwell upon them at length, but will refer my 
readers to the above interesting book. It is enough to 
say- here that you find these qualities observed in 
ancient Iranian Architecture. 

Then it is natural that, irrespective of other reasons 
that may liave led bo the influence of Iranian Architeo- 
turje on the architecture of other countries these 
principles and qualities observed in the full in the 
Iranian Architecture may liave led to the spread of its 
influence. 

Truth and Beauty are included in that beautiful of 
beautiful words xislia (•^^-*) round which as a pivot 
turn most of the esthetic and moral structure of Zoroas- 
trianisin. No wonder, therefore, if you see these two. 
great principles embodied in the monuments and build¬ 
ings constructed by the Mazdayasnan or Zoroastrian 
rulers of Persia. For the Iranian virtue of Truth, you 
have the authority of Classical writers like Herodotus.^ 

For the Iranian appreciation of Beauty, you wiU 
find it presented in Zoroastrian books. Well-formed 
features, which is a characteristic of beauty, play a 

X. **£f«6ntiaU in AtchHeotnie/* bj John Bo]«h«r, 

a. Vid0 my “Moral ilxtraota". / : ; I 
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prominent part in the expression of beauty. The good 
angel Sraosha has as one of his great epithets the word 
‘hu-raodha/ i,e, ‘‘good-faced*'. What is accompanied by 
Beauty is represented as drawing a prayer from one’s 
heart. According to the Persian ‘Parziat-Nameh*, a 
Zoroastrian had to say a prayer of thankfulness to God 
when he saw '*a thing of beauty”.^ Even now, a Parsi 
priest with a physical enonnity or defect is asked to 
desist from officiating at the inner liturgical 
ceremonies. 


The Glory of Per¬ 
sia to perfect anci- 
etit Architecture. 


Sir B. Fletcher has in his very learned book/-^ “A 
History of Architecture,” traced the growth of 
architecture. He has shown tliat its 
growth depends upon the geogi’aphy, 
geology, climate and religion of the 
countries. Based on the requisites of 
these, it has passed through various stages from 
ancient Mexico, India, Peruvia, China and Japan and 
from Egypt, Greece and Assyria. He then says: “It is 
their (Persian’s) glory to have brought the art to 
perfection.*^ 


Professor Herzfeld thinks that the influence of 

Persian architecture on the architecture of Europe 

began with the march of the Goths. He 

says: “Presumably the beginning of 

^Te^^rched^ European Architecture may be attributed 

Burope with the migration of nations from the 

Oothi. , , ^ 1 

East, among others that of the Goths 


According to 
Profeitor Herefeld 


Vid^ my “Persian Faraiat Nameh and Khdlaceh i Din of 
Daitiir Darab Pahtan’V 19S4* p. 81. 

S. “a History of Architecture,” 1931. 

8, Fide p. 67 it m tit the Persian juried. 
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into South Eussia from Persia'*.^ 

According to Professor T. Hayter Lewis and Mr. 
George Edmund Street, Persian Architecture had an origi- 

Feraian Archi own. They thus speak on the 

tootijre had an subject “Persia was one of the great* 

Originality of its ancient nations.Though the 

greatness of its glory has departed, it 
was still a great living nation even in the 18bh century 
when its King Nadir Shah invaded India. Compared 
thus with Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, long since 
extinct, it has had a wonderful existence, reaching 

down from Cyrus to our own time. 

“To sum up as to our knowledge of Persian Art, the 
greater part of the remains are columnar, not an edifice 
is built on the Assyrian plan, and there is little to remind 
us of Assyria except the human headed bull. The doors 
and windows somewhat resemble those of Egyiit. They 
have the same plain architecture, the large roll, cavetto, 
and fillet at top. Bub the sides of the portals are 
straight; there are no massive pylons, and the whole 
character, of the columns, bases, and capitals is utterly 
unlike any known remains of Egyptian or Assyrian art. 
By what stages the Persian architect arrived at the 
singular work at Persepolis and Susa we cannot now 
judge. All we know is that Persian art was developed 
contemporaneously with that of Greece, though with 

utterly different results.. .The Persians.worked 

out their latest forms by gradual stages, from the early 
structures of wood, and thus originated a style, grand, 

1. I^ofeiBor Herzfeld as r^orted in tbe article “Tbe World’s 
lATgest Castle” in tbe ^London Grarltio* of the iSrd Janttftry, 1926. 
It (tbe above cattle) is one of tbe parents ,of ntedlaeveel BiiYopean 
caitlet which are of an almost indentical type.*’ 

3. “Knoyolopoedia Brttannicm” Ninth B^ition, yol. 11, p|^. 
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picturesque and in its ruins beautiful, but well-ni^h 
isolated in the history of art, there being nothing from 
which it was quite copied, and nothing which seems quite 
to have spruijg from it.** 

Mr, G* T* Revoira thus speaks on some traces of this 
originality 

_ . “The buildings of Qasr-es Shirin 

Tracea of this ori- most important in the whole of 

ginaiity. Persia for giving the complete general 

plan of a royal palace and its depen¬ 
dencies.The Sassanids (226-651) were the first to 

introduce it (vaulting) into Persia under Roman influence. 
Before their time the vault had no place in buildings. 
Nor had the Greek influence, which came in with the 
conquests of Alexander the Great, any effect in this 
direction; for the Greeks, though they were acquainted 
with vaulting, rejected it as a form of roofing, because 
it was not in keeping with their artistic ideals. 

In Sassanian times the Persians had to depend, for 
some time on foreign workmen- But after Chosroes II, 
Persia “was able to supply other countries with work¬ 
men,'* 

Count Gobineau in his History of Persia attributes 
this originality to the power of assimilation of the 
Persians, He says': “The Iranians have 
Count GobineauV Spontaneous inventiveness in matters 

Neither under the Achsemenids, 
nor under the Arsacids nor later 
under the Sasanians, nor even during the Muslim period, 
has Persia possessed a style of her own in origin, but 
she has understood very well how to assimilate the 
Assyrian, the Indian, the Greek and the Homan tastes, 

- — j .— ---- ^ ' '.„ 

1. A« by Sit E, Denifon Rom in hit "The Pewinn, . 

p. 118. 
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Biid to give these elements a character which is quite 
individual. Herein has lam her originality. 

Fergusson also draws our attention to several traits 
of Iranian architecture on Indian architecture.* 

(B) IBAN'S INFLUENCE ON INDIAN 
AROHITECTUBE. 


James Fergusson speaks of the origin of many of the 
forms of Indian Architecture not as a Mystery and says; 


“A Mystery with regard to the origin 


The Mystery 
with regard to the 
Origin of many of 
the forms ot Indian 
Architecture. 


of many of the forms of Indian 
architecture will be disclosed when a 
row of ruins of the monuments between 


Persia and India will be discovered. 
That discovery will slio^ more clearly the influence of 
Iranian architecture on Indian Architecture. 


Fergusson a Ids that even the ‘Vich elaborate style 
and decoration of some of the buildings can be traced 
from those of Persia* The rosaces on the Jain 
marble temples of Mount Girnar and Mount Abu are 
similar to those of the Mashita palace of Khosru# The 
“peculiar conventional treatment of the vegetable forms'" 
in these temples is similar to that on the f acade of the 
Mashita palace. It is from the Mashita style that have 
“eventually blossomed the exquisitely elaborate forms of 
the Jain and Saracenic styles in India"* 

Fergusson speaks of this subject in the last chapter 
of Dr. Trishan's work: “The Land of Moab" (1873). 
There he refers to the Persian palace of Mashita which 
was built by Khosrti Parvias, who, he says, “was the most 

1. Fergiittou'f “Hiitory of apd Eattern Arcbitstiurtt'* 

^891f pp. 790 9t tfS* 
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artistic and art-loving of all the kings of his dynasty/* 
Khosru was helped by Farhad who was a great sculptor 
and architect* This Farhad who was a great sculptor 
and architect, must have also helped him in the 
construction of the palace of Dastagard.^ Fergus* 
son thinks that “the Persian and Indian mosques 
unmistakably took their forms from some such building 
as this. He also thinks that the great central arched 
doorways of some of the masjids of Gujarat, especially 
of Ahinedabad, had for their models, the arched door¬ 
ways of the Sassanian buildings of Khosru. 

The use of wood in ancient Indian buildings came 
to this country from outside, especially from Persia. 

The e e 1 example, we see that even the great 

edopHonof w^dUi palace of Pataliputra was mostly built 
of wood. Sir Vincent Smith thus 
speaks on this subject; “The modern 
general adoption of stone as the material for both 
architecture and sculptor was in large measure the result 
of foreign and especially of Persian example**/^ 

I will quote here what I have said elsewhere^ on the 
influence of Persian architecture on that of India in 
various directions :—‘Tt has been long since known that 
the Mauryan architecture was to a certain extent influ¬ 
enced by Iranian architecture. This is seen in several 
ways, (a) The style of some of the sculptured capitals 

1. Vid4 lot th« palaeet Gibbon Chapter. 46. 

a. Vinctnt Bmitb’i '*Hiftory of Fine Afti in Indie end C«ylon»^' 
1911, p. 58. 

8. Hy Paper on **Anc]«nt Petaliputra*’, Journal of ibe B. B. 
i^yel Ail%ilc Society, Vol. XXIV, pp. 4S7-550. Tid4 my “Aeiatic 
Papert**, Part II. 268*40. 
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of Asoka had its origin in the capitals of the P6ri?epoli- 
tan palace of Darius, (b) The style of the huge monoli¬ 
thic sand-stone and other pillars of Asoka is also 
Persian, (c) The bas-relief sculpture of some of the 
Mauryan buildings, resembles that of the Persepolitan 
Persians.*' 

Fergusson specially refers to the capitals in the 
caves at Bedsa, about ten to eleven miles south of Karle 
^ , near Lonavla, and says :—“Their capi- 

F^rguMon on the , , 

CapitaU at Lonavla Persepolitan 

type than almost any others in India, 
and are each surmounted by horses and elephants, 
bearing men and women.'* The Hindu artists, from their 
natural aptitude for modifying and adapting forms, 
very soon replaced the bicephalus (ie., two-headed) bull 
and ram of Persian columns by a great variety of ani¬ 
mals, sphinxes and even human figures in the most 
grotesque attitude.*'^ 

We learn from Fergusson that at the following 
places, capitals of the Persepolitan type are seen:— 

ether Plac«.nna milds south of 

Caves where Perse- the Karla caves, 

l^htan capital. »to ^2) At Jainalgarlii, about thirtsrsix 
miles, north-east of Peshawar where 
side by side with columns having classical capitals and 
bases, there are forms of Perso-Indian pillars. Here 
“the capitals of the old Perso-Indian type have new 
forms given to them—the animal figures being changed, 
whilst the pillars themselves are placed on the backs 
of crouching figures with wings”. 

1. ’ F.rgiHtott'. “Hi.tory of Indian and Blaatern Atcbitectnrci 
revited and edited by jamet Burgeta and ' P. Spier., 1910> Afcl, I> 
p. 1)19. Woodcut No. 64. 
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(3) The Tabva'Sumphs caves near the Khandgiri 
hill in Orissa, where “the doors are flanked by pillasters 
with capitals of the Persepolitan type.”’ 

Though the Architecture of Persia at times influ' 
enced Indian buildings, the Indian sentiments often 
crept in and ran side by side. For 
ment**" generally that was SO at Samath. Vin- 

running side by cent Smith says ou this subject: “The 
influence! (of the basreliefs at Sarnath 

Sarrath. ’ * while obviously reminicent of Assyrian 

and Persian prototypes is modified by 
Indian sentiment, the I as-reliefs being purely Indian/'^ 

Havel is a great admirer of Indian art in which he 

sees much originality and less borrowing. But even he 

^ , admits some influence from Persia in 

Havel on f he In- , • , • i. . i • ^ 

fluence of Persian some directions, according to him’^: 

India Mauryaii period, both Persian 

and Greecian art had an influence upon 

Jndian art. Perso-Greek masons came to the court of 

Asoka to work ou his public works* It is possible that 

the royal craftsmen of Persopolis may have taken 

something f rom India”. Havel says that the “Iranians 

and Iijdo'Aryans were co-heirs of the Aryan tradition*’ 

and so he thinks that “the symbolism of the bell-shaped 

capitals” was Indian and not from Iran as some think. 

Havel thinks that the spires of Mandirs (temples) 
had some connection with the ancient fire-worship. 

There w'ere two branches of king-worship 1) In 
one there was devotion to God expressed “in the person 
of the living king. That w^as as it were the starting 

1. Ibid Vol. I. JJ. 178, Woodcut No. 97. 

9. “HUtory oi Fine Art in Indio and Ceylon/* 1911» p. ec 

$. Havers “Hand-book of India.*’ 
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point. 2) The other branch “wag rooted in anoestor-wor- 
ship with the stupa of the deceased monarch as its 
nlirine**. 

In the first, the Sun-god was the presiding Deity, in 
the second the moon-god. So the ^shradha* offerings in 
honour of the dead ancestors were associated with the 
changes of the moon. 

The spires of the temple were originally the chan¬ 
nels for smoke to pass away in Agni temples. These 
spires took the origin from “the conical mud huts of 
Mesopotamia and Persia.**' 

Dr. F. W. Thomas, while referring to the influence 
of Persia on the Stupas at Sanchi, says :—“It is no doubt 
^ ^ the fact that in all the earliest architec- 
Peraia* In u- India we can trace a strong 

mice on Sanchi -n • ^ a • 

influence from Persia and Assyria; 
but all the same, the perfection which the Hindu 
Architecture bears at its very commencement is some¬ 
thing extremely Striking.*'^ 

1. Hav6l thinks that tbora were clcier relations between the 
Indian Aryans and the Western Aryans. TharA prWailed in Babylon 
at one time Aryan rale, (a) In 1746 there were the iRittites there, 
(b) Then the Kassitesf who were an Aryan tribe, (c) Then the 
Mltannis who also were Aryan. The gods of these tribes were Indian. 
There wa^s some relation between theiie Aryans and the Indian 
Aryans. 

These early Aryans believed that the religious ceremonies in 
hosiout of the dead may be performed for three generations, **The 
spirit of the great grand father needed no more their pious help. He 
paM>ed away to the regions beyond tlie Solar sphere.** 

2. At the end 6f a lecture by 0r. Ritarem. '“Journal of the 

Ea^t Indian Association**’ July. 1922. p. 171, ' > 
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Sir Aurel Stein's explorations in Central Asia 
show that Chinese Turkestan was, as said by Vincent 
Sir Aurel Stein Smith, “the meeting ground of Hellenic, 
on Persia’s Influ- Indian, Persian and Chinese forms of 
Civilization."* We learn the following 
facts from Stein’s own w’ork.- 

1. A glance at the ethnographical and linguistic 
maps of India shows that the races and languages in the 
East are Mongolian and those in the West are Persian or 
Scythian in character The Persian inHuence was 
exercised through Gandhara and the Indian province. 
This Persian influence greatly modified the civilization 
of North-Western India. 

2. One sees in Mathura a valuable monument of a 
Saka Satrap. It is of the form of a large lion and was 
intended to be the capital of a pillar. One sees undoubt¬ 
ed Persian influence upon it. The lion has been 
presented by Pandit Bhagvanlal to the Britisli Museum. 

3. The column of Besnapor (near Bhilsa in the 

extreme south of the Gwalior state) also presents an 
example of the influence of Persia on Indian architec¬ 
ture. The shaft of the column is a monolith.The 

capital is of the Persepolitan bell-shaped typo. 

Dr. Acharya is one of the few who deny Persian 
influence upon Indian But he sums 
Dr. Acharya up well the influence as referred to 
denying the Influ- j^y Fergusson and others, among 
ence of Persia similar in the Koyal 

Asiatic Society*. 

1. Vincent Smith’s “History of Fire Arts in India and 
Ceylon.” pp. 807-8. 

2. “Ruins of Daaert Cathay,” p. 26, 

8. Vids his article in the “Calcutta Review/’ February. 1980. 

4. Journal. Rpyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
1899> p. 397. 
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The influence of Persian Architecbure on India 
continued even after the Arab conquest. Much of the 
Muhammadan Architecture in India is 
The Influence on indebted to old Persian Architecture. 
Indian Muhamma- bears Sassanian influence upon India, 
dan Architeotme jjtj, gimpson^ in his interesting: 

paper on “Iranian Architecture,” dwells 
on the subject at some length He considers that the 
influence came here gradually via Khorasan, Afghanis¬ 
tan and other parts of Central Asia. Words like taq, 
rivak and aiwaii (ciii, 4l«U!r. used in Moslem 

architecture of India show the influence of Persia. 

We have an interesting article^ from the pen of 
Dr. Acharya on Indo-Persian Architecture. As he says, 

ry^aa^nTitfl Mu- there were thirteen Achaemenian ru- 

bumin“gnut'’^oJ including the Pseudo-Smerdis 

upon Indian tern- \)etween Cyrus and the last Darius. 

Of these four has no monuments. Eight rulers had 
their tombs mostly similar in height (22 m. 50 c. which 
height is equally divided in three parts). According to 
Dr. Acharya Persian Architecture had much influence 
upon other ancient buildings but very little upon the 
Indian temples themselves. He says, “even the most 
ardent advocate of Persian theory could not think of 
Persian influence upon Indian temples'** I thik this view 
cannot be accepted for the North. For example, take 
the temple of Marttoda in Kashmir on which Persian 
influence is admitted by many. 


1. Vide tho RepoTi; of fch« “Ninth (hriontal Oongreii. ** 
9, “Calcttita Baview/* March-April 19^. 
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The Architecture of the Jaius in 
India was also influenced by the 
Architecture of Persia. Dr. Trishan in 
his ‘‘Land of Moab'* refers to this 

The “Indian Antiquary**^ gives 
us some account of influence of Persian 
sculpture on Indian sculpture. 

Of all the ancient monuments of India that of 
Patalipubra^ has drawn much attention 

^r^hHecture ^of Spooiier has traced upon it 

pataliputra the influence of the Iranian architecture 

at Persepolis. I have given a full 
account (a) of the history of the city, (b) of the 
previous attempts to identify its site, (c) of the Excava¬ 
tion of the ruins as referred to by old Chinese travellers 
and (d) of the story of Dr. Spooner’s Excavations in 
my paper on Pataliputra.'^ 

Dr. Spooner has given his reasons to take the 
Pataliputra palace to have been built on the plan of the 
Persepolitan palace *^ From all his excavations and 
observations Dr. Spooner concluded : “Not only was our 
originally pillared hall strongly reminiscent of the 


Iran*ii influence 
on Jain Architec* 
t ure of India 

influence. 

Irfluence on 
Indian Sculpture 


1. Aptil, 1980. (pp. 68-64). 

2. I had the pleaiure of neeing the ruins of Pataliputra in 
December 1981 when 1 attended the Sixth Oriental Conference held at 
Patna in 1981* 

8. “Ancient Pataliputra. Dr. D. B. Spooner’• recent excaya- 
tioni at it<i rite and the question of the influence of Ancient Pereia 
upon Indian” Journal B. B. Royal Aeiatic Society, Vol. XXIV# 
pp. 457-589; Vide my “Aeiatic l^pere”, part II, pp. 211-268. 

4. “Annual Beporti of the Archaeological Survey of India,*’ 
Eaitetn Circle. 1912-18, 1913-14 and 1914-15. 
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Persian throne room, even in matters of detail, that but 
its surroundings also showed a parallelism to the Aohae- 
menian site, which could not possibly be explained 
except by the assumption that the one reflected the other 
definitely 

J. Kennedy thus speaks on the subject of the style 
of the monolyths and Bas-relief : “If the elementary 
conceptions of art and architecture (of 
ol^theTiono^ ^ndia) were purely indigenous, there 
b'thi and Baare- was abundant scope for the borrowing 
of detail; and, as a matter of fact, most 
of the details were borrowed from Persia. The pillar, 
indeed, was the only lithic form Persia had to lend; 
It survives at Bharhut and in Asoka's monoliths, and it 

re-appears in the caves of Western India..The 

borrowings in sculpture are much more numerous. 
The lotus and honeysuckle, the orenellations and mould¬ 
ings, the conventional methods of representing water 

and rocks, are all taken from Persia.But the 

debt of Indian to Perso-Assyrian art is most strikingly 
apparent from two general observations.** 

First, The sculpture of India proper—the India 

of the Gangetic Valley—is mainly bas-relief.. 

The Indians apply their bas-reliefs after the Persian 
fashion. Their sculpture is lavished chiefly on the doors 
and vestibules, and the most important single figures 
guard the entrance of the gateways in India, as in 
Persia; the sculptured risers of the Jamalgarhi monas¬ 
tery recall the inclined ascents to the palaces of Darius 
and of Xerxes. Even the inscribed las-reliefs of Bhar- 
httt—uiiique, alas! in Indian art—have their counter-parts 
at PerseUOlis and Nineveh.** 

Second . .. The decoration of the later Vihara caves 

“jottttial B. B. Boyal Asiatic Bocisty,** Janviary 1915, p. 
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...was Persian, and that not so much after 

the fashion of the Kassanians as of the Achsemenids.*'* 


(C) INFLUENCE OF ABCHTTECTIJRE ON 
SEVERAL OTHER COUNTRIES 


M. Aurel Stein’s “ Ruins of Desert Catliay'’ gives us 
various cases of the influence of Iranian architecture on 
Khotan and on other parts of Central 


rernian Influen* 
CO on the Architec¬ 
ture, »rt, etc. of 
Khotan and Central 
Asia. 


Asia^. 

Similarly his ‘‘Ancient Khotan’ 
gives us similar instances of influence 
on the Buddhist art of Central Asian 


art. Among several Elliptical Seals acquired by 
M. Aurel Stein in Khotan, there are some in which the 
type of heads is Persian^ 


Similarly we find several instances of influence ou 
painting also, (a) Among the first finds of ancient 
manuscripts found in the ruins of Dandan-Uiliq he 
found some of which he says:—‘‘It is of interest to note 
the unmistakably Persian type of face given to the 
princess in spite of her Chinese origin, as rightly 
maintained by the legend. We have here a clear 
indication of the influence exercised at Khotan by Irani¬ 
an pictorial art, which is traceable also in other panels 
of Dandan Uiliq,” 


1. Hi a article on “The Farly Commerce of Babylon with 
India, 700'BC0 B.C.” in the “Journal of the Tlojal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland,1898, pp. 288 86. 

2. Vide ‘ Ruin# of Desert Cathay, by M. Aurel Stein, pp. 
2, 410, 468, 488. 487. 

8. Vide “Ancient Khotan, ’ Chap. VIII, Sec. IV, “Antique* 
acquired from Votkan and in Khotan, p. 219- Vide the type* B.D. oo 1. 
d and B.D. ool J. 


4. /did p. 260. 
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(b) He say« of a painting on another panel that it 
had “a distinctly Persian look of both rider and 

horse.The Persian treatment of the female head 

shows that Iranian influence had affected even those 
sacred figures and groups which the Buddhism of Khotan, 
like that of ’J’ibet, must be supposed to have received 
ready-made as it were and fixed in all essential details 
Ironi the Mahayana imagery of India**.* 

(c) While speaking of a Painte<l wooden panel 
(TXX. 4) Stein speaks of the face of a figure as ‘‘Face 
very Persian.***'^ 

(d) Speaking of another similar panel (D X. 5) 
he says of the figure of a horseman as “very Persian'*. 
About the po^e of the horse ho says “himilar to usual 
Persian types of princes hawking.*'*'* 

(e) Speaking of another imnel (D-X. 8) ho says of 
the head of a figure that it is of the “type of a Persian 
Houri**.^ 


(f) Speaking of the Records from the Hukuo Con¬ 
vent among the ruins cf Dandan-Uiliq he says of a figure 
that it was treated so much in “essentially Persian 
style’* that had it not been for some particular 
emblems one would not recognize it as “the representa¬ 
tion of a Buddhistic divinity*'.’^..,...... The real interest 

of the painting lies, however, not in the eventual 
identification of the figure, but in the application 
of a design of essentially Persian style to a 
subject of Buddhist mythology**. Then he adds ‘‘But 
of the influence of Persian art under which 


1. Ibid p. 26: 

2. Ihid p. 80< 

8. Ibid. 

4. md p. 80 

6. Ibid, p. 2^ 
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Buddhist iconography may have como in those 
extensive parts of Eastern Iran where Buddhism found 
a home and flourished, we know as yet pracbioaily 
nothing. Is it possible that tliis curious little painting 
reflects features of a ‘Perso-Buddhist' art such as might 
have developed in Balkh, that city of many splendid 
Viharas, and elsewhere within ancient Ariana 

Among the intaglios, i.e., figures cut into metal, 
found among the ancient sites of Khotan, Stein points to 
at least t\vo which may claim Iran or Indian origin.'*^ 

Dr. Stein traces the Ethnic affinity of the people of 
Sarikol to Iran. “The Sarikolis whom I saw showed all 
the racial characteristics of the Iranian 'Tajiks' who 
form the bulk of the population in the Oxus region, and 
the knowledge of Persian common among all classes 
indicates the influence exercised by the culture of Iran 

even in these distant valleys.The hi 11 men of 

Sarikol at the present day form the extreme outpost of 
Iranian nationality towards the east. But if we may 
judge from several important indications, settlements of 
an Iranian-speaking race must in ancient days have 
extended much further eastwards, especially in the 
direction of Khotan/'^ 

The influence of the art of ancient Babylonia once 
ruled over by Iran has been traced even in Burma We 
Influence of Per- read .—“The Palace ih Mandalay in 
man Architecture 1885 when the British took it w^as a far 
on Burma echo of the old palaces of Nineveh 

and Babylon pillared court high plinth and all. The 
high plinth of Mahomedan and Masjids in India 

where it has no meaning is due to the same very ancient 


1, Ibid. p. S80. 

2. i&i<2 p. 2Q7. 

8. ihi4 pp. 25 26. 
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style of building in a country like Mesopotaniia liable 
to high floods where it had a meaning^ 

The influence went to Burma via North India. 
We read Mr. Harvey saying:— 

“The Burmese kingship with iis teak palace, claims 
to derive from North India; and the ancient palaces of 
North India in their turn owed much to Persia.”^ 

Mr. Harvey further on says that in the Mandalay 
))alace “we behold the ghost of a vanislied architecture 
of Asoka’s ancestral hall and Solomon’s home of tlie 
Forest of Lebanon.'^ 

With tlie marcli of Buddhism to Afghanistan, we see 
the influence, of Iran’s art on tlie Buddhist monuments 
in Afghnistan. Tlie Buddhist sculp- 

InHuenco on / • a i- i • , 

Buddhiat Archifccc- turcs of liamian 111 Afghanistan especi- 

turo in Afghanis- draw our attention. Even traces 

of Sassanian painting are ti^aced in the 
sculptures then known as ‘the Dukhtard Noshirwan,' 
“the Daughter of Noshirwan.” We read:—“The account- 
j cment of the horsemen before the grotto of the sixteen 

sword-bearers of Quntures (fig. 8).are of Sassanid 

origin.The relation between the official arts of the 

Sassanids and that of Buddhism can be still more exa¬ 
mined, thanks to the frescoes at Bamyan in Afglianistan. 
Traces of Sassanid paintings are discovered at Dukhtar-i 
Noshirwan near Borne in the river bed of Khulm on my 
way to Balkh. There is a distinct identity in type and 
costume between tlie sword-bearers of Pig. 8 (Qyzil) and 

1. ‘ Indian Antiquary, June 1922, p. 150. 

2. ‘ The History of Burma, by Harvey, p. 825, Vide aUo 

3. The Journal of the R.A. S. 1912 18 Spooner’s “Excavations 
at Pataliputra.*’ Fergii«tfon, I, 61 and 11, 869 Bpigraphia Birmama, 
HI, ir68 gives the dcdicative ritual of an 11th Century Burmese 
palace, p. 825. 
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the figures which are to be found at Dukhtar-i Noshir- 
wan and represent attendants of the Sassanid prince in 
the antic of that composition.*'^ 

Mu^tasim, son of Harun al- Eashid, built in a 
palace at Samarra 65 miles north-west of Baghdad. 

Influence on the arches of the main 

Architecture of building were an imitation of the Sas- 

sanid arch of Ctesiphon.’*- 

“One of the finest surviving examples of Sassanid 
architecture whose home is Persia.** 


1. “The Asiatic Review/’ July 1926> p. 62. 

2. “journal of the Geographical Society* June 1929* p. 469. 
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CHAPTER VI 

INFLUENCE OP PERSIAN ART 


The Inhueiice of the ancient Persian art was far 
and wide. It extended from the neighbouring country 
of Byzantine* to further West and from tlie neighbour¬ 
ing country of India^ to the further East, to China and 
Japan. 


Mr. F. H. xXndrews introduces a very interesting 
book, entitled “'J'hc Influences of Indian Art” (1924) 
containing six paixn’s by six experts of 
lnflu“e''nM of ah!'"' The question of the influence of 

India upon foreign countries and the 
influence of the foreign countries upon India is a very 
large one. In that question, the sub-question of the 
influence of Indian Art upon the foreign art and rice 
versa, occupies an important position. Tlie abovenamed 
book is very interesting and instructive upon the question. 
The very first paper in these six papers, entitled “Perso 
Indian Ijandscape in Northern Art” by Prof. Strzy- 
gowski is very interesting from an Iranian point of view. 


In my travels in the further East in 1922, my 
attention was, now and then, drawn to the influence of 
the Art of Iran upon the art of China and Japan. We 
know that some experts have shown that influence upon 
the Art of India also. Mr. Andrews says on this subject: 


1. Vide Byzantine Art and Archseology by Dalton 0. M. 

2. Vide Codrington’s Ancient India. Vide I*rof. Ananda K. 
Coomarazwamy’a Article on, *‘Th6 Indian Origin of the Buddhiit 
Image** in Journal of the American Oriental Society, Volume 46, 
Number 2, June, 1926. pp. 165 170. 

8. For further particular*, vide my. article on “A few notea on the 
influence of the Iranian or Mazdaic Art” in the Journal of the K. R. 
Gama Oriental Institute No. 7, pp. 99-102. 
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“It is noticeable that the tlrajieries of tlie Chinese 
Turkestan paintings exhibit less trace of Persian 
influence than do those of Ajanta nor does one And there 
the masonic rocks of the Ajantine paintings wliich Prof. 
Strzygowski attributes to Mazdaic Inspiration”.^ 

One of the Ajanta caves is mainly associated with 
Sassanian Persia. One of the wall paintings of that 
cave is taken to be the representation of an embassy of 
Klnisro Parviz (Khiisro II). Vincent Smith, in his 
History of Ancient India, refers to the fact of this 
Persian King and the Indian King Pulakesi excJianging 
embassies.^ We know, that the great Arclueologist of 
France,'^ M.A, Poucher has, in his Keport, entitled, 
^^Eaj^port Prelcminaire sur ITnterprotation des Peintnres 
et Sculptures d’Ajanta” (Mars 1920), though admitting 
the presence of Persian personages in the painting, 
doubted the fact of the Embassy"^. But still tlic fact of 
the possible influence of the Iranian art on tlie Iiidia)i 
art at A janta stands. 

Now the Mazdaic influence, referred to, as said 
above, by Mr. Andrews, was not confined to India- It- 
seems to have worked in other dircc- 

The Iranian tioTis also. Prof. Stizygowski specially 
Kharenangh land* i . i 

acape influence. I’ctcrs to what he names tile Ivlia 

nangh landscape’. He writes:— “In my 
recent works on "The Architecture of the Armenians 

1. Ibid pp. 99-100. 

2. Vide alao “A History of the Maratha People ” by Kincaid aud 
Paraanis, Vol. I, p. 22. 

8. For a translation of this Report vide the Journal of the Hyaera- 

l)ad Archajological Department of 19-21 No. 6. 

4. I had the pleasure of visiting the Ajanta Caves in Novemfcct 
1921. From vvhat I taw of the painting, I could tee that previous writers, 
who take the scene to be Persian, though they may be proved to be wrong, 
had acme reasons to take the scene to be that of a Persian embassy. 
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and Europe’ (1918) and “The Origin of Christian Church 
Art” (1920), the English translation of which, prepared 
by Mr. Dalton and Braunholz, appeared in 1923, I tried 
to show the importance of the universal religion of 
Mazdaism on the Development of Art. Neither Helle¬ 
nism nor Buddhism, both of which in the Southern 
manner, made use of the human figure for pictorial 
purposes, have been able to offer durable resistance to 
the influence of Mazdaistic Art. What is known as 
Hvarenah landscape—i.e. in the sense of Zarathustra, 
nature filled with the power and glory of God—in 
Mazdaism had, in pictorial art, led to a landscape compos¬ 
ed of symbols remote from nature. And this landscape, 
being al>solutely flat, makes no attempt at special effect 
or representation. To put the matter briefly, I consider 
the landscape which is traceable to all the countries 
round Iran about the middle of the first millennium, as 
being not of Hellenistic but of Mazdaistic origin in its 
signification, and of Iranian origin in its form. To-day, 
since excavations in Iran for the purposes of Mazdaistic 
research are entirely wanting, we are not able to pursue 
the growth of this form of art in its original domain. 
We can gain, however, from Hellenistic painting an idea 

as to the time of its first appearance .. The form of 

landscape created by Mazdaism has influenced the whole 
so-called Middle Ages in Europe ; or better, the Mazdais¬ 
tic expression of art has passed over to the West together 
with what we call the culture of the Middle Ages”. 

Prof. Strzygowsbi, then, illustrates what he has 
said, by references to some wall-paintings at Pompeii 
and Ravenna. His references to the cleftrock-steps and 
to the “background forming conical rocks from behind 
which trees appear” remind me of the landscape garden¬ 
ing of the Chinese, which I saw in Shanghai and other 
parts of China, though the time of my visit was the later 
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part of winter, wlien the gardens were not in their best, 

We have a recent publication on “Persian Art'*J 
Therein Horace is referred to as denonncing “Persian 
^ refinements of luxury when he was 
»ple did'\ut not boasting of the joys of the simple life”, 
barbarously apien- it is very rightly said tliat the 

Persian splendour was tempered by a 
certain refinement. We read that the splendour “is the 
opposite of what we call barbaric splendour.” “Adap- 
tibility is a constant trait in Persian Art”.^ Tlie 
Persians borrowed something from Babylon, but wliile 
doing so, they diininished the harshness and l>rutality. 

We read : “The i)eculiar conventional treatment of 
vegetable forms in the Delwara Temple of Mount Abu 

Influence on is traced to the forms of the Mashita 
Mount Abu Art. palace”.'* 

The Persians were spoken of as “tlie Middlemen” 
of the East. They traded with the East and i.akiug up 
various traits of Art from the East 

Tran’w Influe ce spread them ill the Western countries 
on By 2 antine Art. -r^ • t 

and among tliem in Byzantine 

In the matter of painting Iran somewhat influenced 
India, through the Moguls. Belozad was an ancient 
painter of Persia. Tho Moguls, on 

TTan’» Painting oomiiig to India, introduced traits of 
had worne influence . ' . . . . 

on Indian Painting Iranian painting lu India. One may- 

say that it was later Persia's influence 

but one must not forget* that the later Sassanian art had 

1. * Persian Art ” by Sir E. Denison Ross and others (1980). 

2. Ibidi^ 27. 

8. Dr. Trishan*s Book on “The Lund of l^Ioab", the last chapter on, 
**The Persian Palace of Mashita**. 

4. “Byzantine Art and Archajology” by O. M- Dalton p. 56, et saq. 
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left 110 infliieiice on tlie Mahomedan art of Persia.* 

Though the fact of the Persian rule in India is 

undoubted, the extent of tlie rule, as to how far it went, 

The Extent of uncertain. So the extent of the influ- 

Uie Influence of ence in the South is uncertain. 

Persian architec- nr ^ i i 

ture and Indian Mr. Codnngton, who has written an 

interesting hook on “Ancient Iiidia”'-^ 

and has referred to Indian Mediaeval Architecture and 

Art, finds some difficulty in his book in illuminating 

the question of the influence. 

Among tlie various influence of Persian Art, that 

of the Ceramic art is not less important. The K. P. 

Cama Oriental Institute has a pretty 

The Extent of orood collection ot the specimens of that 
the Influence of ^ 

Persian Pottery. art presented to the Parsi comminut y 
by M. Ma(‘quenem, the Head of the 
French Arclneological Mission working at Susa. The 
Parsis may feel glad that M. Macquenem has kindly 
trained a Parsee pupil, Dr. Jamshed Maneckji Unvala, 
in Archceology and the above collection contains some 
specimens excavated by Dr. Unvala. An interesting 
article refers to the Ancient Persian pottery. It says:* 

1. “Pottery of handsome design, texture and colour 
was produced in Persia well before 3000 B C. Colossal 
rock sculptures early attest Persian feeling for the 
monumental.” 

2. “During the first millennium B, C. in various 
parts of Persia brilliant sculpture in Bronze was deve- 

1. Vide the Nineteenth Century of January 1910. Vide also the 
Jcurnal of the Behar and Orissa Research Society, March 1S23. 

2. “Ancient India from the Earliest times of the Guptas with Notes 
on the Architecture and Sculptures of the Mediseval Period”. 

1, “Asiatic Review” of October, 1980, article on, “The Forth¬ 
coming International Exhibition of Persian Art” by Arthur Upham 
Pope, pp. 750-752. 
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loped, that takes place in the fore-front of tlie metal 
arts”. 

d. ‘By tlio time of Cyrus and Darius, Persian ai'clii- 
tects and carvers, supported by craftsmen from many 
countries wrouglit many masterpieces. Tlie huge palac(\s 
of Persepolis ami Susa are only for tlie traveller, but 
the contemporary arts, part icularl y arcliiteetura] 
friezes, stone carving and small sculpture, trifling in 
bulk but mighty in spirit, will be found at the P^iXhibition 
in numbers and variety as never before.” 


^‘The famous Oxus Treasury in the British Museum 
is public proof of the capacity of the Aelnemonid 
artists.” 

4. Though much is not known of the Partlilan period 

still ^^One or two sculptures and some beautiful coins. 

attest the vitality of the a^stlietic imimlse and prove 
tliat taste and skill lived on.'’ 

5. Sasaniaii times, under tlu* guidance of the 
revived national religion, a new spirit: was abroad in the 
land.” 


6. ^‘It is a commonplace now that the Arabian 
conquest did not sweep away any dying past, but ratljm* 

renovated it.Tlie Sasanian style.continued for 

generations .The oM Zoroastriau thmnes still found 

free play in the archaic.pottery,” etc. 


We have an intejesting article from the learned pen 
of Dr. Coomaraswamy on tlje general 
Prof. AmmU K. influence of Persia on Indiau and 

Coomarasvamy. -r. . • i 

on that of Path put ra.‘ 


1. Encyclopaetlui Britanr.ica, Hth Ed. Vol. Xll p. 222. Vide 
“Asia” of May 1931 for the Induence of Perpian &a.^panian Art. 
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Iran’i Position 
in the Advance- 
inent of the Art of 
the Christian and 
Islam World 


There is an interesting article by 
Mr. W.. G. Constable headed “The 
Persian Contribution to World art*'.’ 
It says:— 


“The long duel between Persia and the West has had 
a lively counterpart in modern controversy. Against the 
older view, that in Hellenistic work lies the genesis of 
early Christian and Islamic arcliitecture and decoration, 
and the more modern theory which adds to Hellenistic 
influence that of Syria and Mesopotamia, Persia has 
advanced to the attack under the brilliant leadership of 
Dr. Strygowski. In Altai-Iran und Volkerwandertmg 
(1916), Die Baukiinst der Armenier und Europa (1918), 
and Der Ursprung der Christlichen Kirchenkunst (1919), 
and elsewhere, he has urged the thesis that during the 
second century before Christ, between the Caspian Sea 
and the Altai Mountains, a late Scythian tribe, of the 
same stock as the Parthians, fused with a Mongol group; 
that a centime of creative activity was established there 
wliose influence travelled and bore fruit early in the 
Christian era, on the one hand in Southern Persia, 
Arabia and Egypt, on the other in Northern Persia, 
Armenia and Northern Mesopotamia, whence it gathered 
new forces to sweep across Asia Minor, to produce a 
decisive efl'ect on art in the west and that this activity 
lay at the root the development of vault and dome 
during the Middle Ages, and inspired the decorative art 
both of early mediaeval Europe and of Islam. To quote 
Der Ur sprung der Christlichen Kirchenkunst : “What 
Hellas was to the art of antiquity, that Iran was to the 
art of the new Christian world and to that of Islam,’* 

‘‘.The dome of the Christian era came into 

existence in Northern Persia. 


1. The Contemporary Review of February P>81, p. 178. 
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Influence of 
I'eraian Art on 
Byzantine. 

Byzantine\ 


Mr. Dalton p:ives ns a ^oo<l idea 
of Iran's influence cn ilie art of 


Iran has given many of its decojative arts and 
technical processes to India, wliicli lias, 


Influence of ,, i i . . 

Persian Art on the course, getiorally preserved tlie spirit 

Decorative Arts of t.]ie. production ol' the art s. The 

India. t t i ^ i • • . st 

Indians had the spirit as its mlierently 

own”.*'^ J)r. Ma,iunidar takes the Persian painting at 

Ajanta to he that of cUi Embassy be! ween Piilakesi II 

and Ghosroe II (Kliiisro Parviz ‘0 


1. “Byzantine Art” by Dalton. 

1 Vide “The Outline* cf Ancient Indian Hiftcry and Civiliiaiion” 
by Dr. Majumdar (1927) p. 2SL 
3. Ibid P. 372. 
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CHAPTER VII 

PERSIA and INDIA 


Early Relations between Persia and India 

The earliest connection of Persia with India may 

1)0 said to be pre-historic from the time of the first 

1. The Dravidi- advent of the Dravidians. At one time 

aiiH, the first co- Dravidiaiis were considered to be 

niera into India ^ ^ ^ 

from the West via the aborigines of India and were said to 
have been driven away by the next 
comers^ the Aryans. But it is now considered’ that they 
even were immigrants to India from the West like the 
Aryans who followed them. They came from the West 
through Persia in, as it were, ime-Persian days. Some 
of the words of the language of Kanada and of the 
Telugu language are compared with tliose of some 
languages of North Europe. This comparison is inten¬ 
ded to show the above view' of migration from the West. 
Some of the Dravidian words are similar to tliose of the 
languages spoken in the Delta of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. They resemble w'ords of the Elamite, Arcadian, 
Sumerian and Behii (Baluchistan). This resemblance is 
referred to as showing their advent from tlie West via 
these countries. 

Some of the Tamil words are said to have gone to 
the West through the channel of commerce, e.g. the 
words 'Tokai a peacock, Kapi a monkey, Agil (perhaps 
our ''agar' a fragrant wood—are found in the Hebrew 
Bible. Some words like Arisi i.e. rice Ingi meaning 
ginger have gone to Greece ^ 

1. Vide the Article of Sir Richard Temple reviewing the new 
Journal “The South Indian Re^^earch.** Indian Antiquary of May 1920. 

2. Vide “The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society,’* Voh X, 
No. 4, July 1920, p. 293. 
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They liad 33 deities. Among: their methods oi tlu^ 
dispos-’al of the dead one is that of exposure in the jun^^lfd 
to b(3 oaten by jackals and vultures. Tlio writer of the 
article, D. B. Kamachandra Mudaliar Avargial, referring 
to this method says, ^‘The third method finds an echo in 
the customs of the Parsees.” 


PorsiariB in India. 


Tjeaving aside the prediistoric times 
of llie Early Dravidians, wo find 
Persians cominjj: to India in various periods. 


1. In tlie Avesta times, India, ] lai)ta I lindu 
is mentioned as one of the IG countries vvitli winch 
ancient Iran lias come into contact. 


2. Then India is mentioned iii the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions as a country over which Darius ruled. India 
formed one of the satrapies of Darius. It is poken of 
as Hindus. 


3. Then the Parthians are mentioned as Palilawas. 
Darius a Parthian prince who canied Bu<ldhism from 
India to China. 

4. Then the Sakas who had invaded India were- 
Irarfiians of the later Parthian times. 


B. Then the Sassanians liad come to India. So, the 
Iranians had for a number of centuries come into 
contact with India. 


Prof. E. Bhandarkar has written a very informing: 
and interesting article in tlie Indian Adticpiary of 
January 1912 on ‘^Foreign Elements in Hindu Popula¬ 
tion** showing that in the Hindu population of India, 
there entered at one time or another sciveral foreigti 
elements like the Gfreeks, the Sakas and the Persians 
liroper. 


1. Ih\d p. SCO. 
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Among theso, the Sakas are considered by vsome 
scholars like Vincent. Smith to be Indo'Parthians, The 
names of these Sakas are Iranians. These Sakas sent 
tlieir governors to different parts of India, who were 
known as Kshatrapa (satrap) which is an Indian form of 
old Iranian Khshatlira pavan or Khshathra-paiti. 

The Kushans followed the Sakas. Their king 
Kawikka (A. Ib 78) is said to have brought with him to 
India Maga or Saka-dvipa Brahmins. These Magas were 
Iranian Mobeds. Their Jarazaste referred to in the 
Bhavishya Purana is Zoroaster. 

The Huns and Gurjars, who came to India, had 
come from the direction of Iran. The Kajatarangini of 
Kashmir complains of the Hunnic King Milurakula 
having intro<luced Magas, foreign Brahmins, into India. 
These were Iranian Mobeds. 


The Sakanians now and then came to India. I will 
speak briefly of some of these i>eriods. 

India was known to the Avesta people as Hapta 
Hindu' i.e. the country of the seven Sindhu rivers. The 
name corresponds to the Sapta Sindhu 
of the Vedas. Tlie name shows that 
India was known to the ancient Iranians 
from very old times when the Indus had seven**^ branches 


India in 
Avejta books. 


the 


1. Vendidad Chap. T, 19. 

2. The aeven rivera were the following ;— 



Vedic namea 

Greek 

names 

Mahabharata 

namea 

Modern 

names 

1. 

Sindhu 

Indus 

— 

Si ndliu 

2 . 

Vitastd 

Hydaapea 

Vitaati 

Jhelum 

3. 

Asikani 

Akesini.^ 

Tchandrabhaga 

Chenaub 

4. 

Parushani 

Hydraortoi 

Airavati 

Rivi 

5. 

Vi pas 

Hypha«ii» 

Vipa.m 

Biy5 

6. 

Satadhru 

Heaydrua 

Satadru 

Sutlej 

7. 

Kubha 

Kopheri 

— 

- -- 
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and not five ai'i at present, wliich has given the country 
where it flowed its modern Persian name Punjab. It is 
very strange that just as the country even now is known 
by its Persian name (Panjab), so, even in ancient times 
the country and even its people were known by Iranian 
names. The country ought to have been known by its 
Vedic name as Sindhustan. But it is known by its 
Iranian name Hindustan. So, tlie people also are known 
by the Iranian name as the Hindu and not Siudiiu, 
Though the river has presej‘ve<I its obi Indian name 
‘Sindhu’ but the country and the people are known 
by old Iranian names. The ancient Greeks and other 
writei\s began to know it as 'Tndia” irom the old 
Iranian Hindu. 

Again the Greek name of one of tlu‘ l)ran» hes viz. 
Jhelum also is Persian in origin. It is Gr(H‘k Hydasxx'S. 
The ^vord aspa (8kt. Ashva, Lat. equua, horse) 
is Iranian. Unfortunately wt* have not the Avestie 
names of all the branches. But that our names show 
that the Greeks, not only knew the ('(mntry by its Iranian 
name but even, if not all the brancdies of the river, 
at least one branch by its Iranian name. 

In later times of the Sassanians, the Paldavi 
commentators of the Vendidad, in wliose time there 
were only 5 brancln^s, not knowing tliat, that was due to 
the tW'O sets of two rivers being combined into one, 
gave an ingenious explanation. They said: ‘'Avash 
Hapt’-Hindukanili'liana aigh sar-kluida haftait”* i.e. 
‘‘it is called Hapta-Hindu, because tliere art» seven rulej's 
over it’k One may say tliat possibly there may be seven 
rulers over the land. Uroin another part of tlie Paidavi 
commentary it appears that tlie Iranians began to apply 
the name Hindustan to the coun tri(>s both o n th e- East 

1. Spiegel’s Text of the PaUlavi Vendidad, p, 7. 1- 1» 
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and fche West of the country of the seven rivers. Besides 
tljc Vendidad, there are references to India in the 
"i'acna (Chapter LVII, Sarosh Yasht (s, 29) and in the 
Maha (s. l(>i) and Tir fs, 32) yashts.^ 

Among the various sources which refer to the rela¬ 
tions between India and Persia, the imincipal are the 
Belli;'tun Inscriptions and the Greek 
India .'uid Persia 'v^/riters like Herodotus and Ctesias, 

1 n Achtxuneniuii 

tinier The Beliistun Inscriptions were carved 

on a rock about BOO feet high in about 
BK) B.C- Herodotus gives an account of the relations 
between Greece and Persia from 50l to 478 B. C. 
His third book names 20 fiscal units of Darius’s Empire. 

Ctesias w as in the Court of Darius II (424404 B.C.) 
as a Court physician. He was in Persia from 415 to f398 
B. c;-^ 

In the Old Persian version of Darius’s Behistun 
Inscriptions, w^e find the name Gandhara but in the 
Susian and Babylonian rendering of the same, we find 
the name Paree'Paresame instead of Gandhara so these 
names seem to be indiscriminately used for that part 
of the country. 

Darius conquered India between BIG and 486 B. C, 
because we do not find the name of India in the Behistun 
Inscrijition carved in 516 B. C. 

He sent his admiral Scylax in 510 B. C. for explora¬ 
tions from Gandhara via a branch of the Indus towards 
the sea. West Punjab and Sind were included in his 

1. For a fuller Account of all the references to India in the Avesta, 
vide my ‘paper on, “India in the Avesta of the Parais*’ read before the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, on 2nd July 1918 (New Series Vol. IX No. 10 
pp. i27'8£). Vide my “Asiatic Papers, Part TI’^ pp. 20P210. 

2. Vide, on this subject among other writings, ‘‘Ancient India’* by 
B. J, Papson. pp. 81-88. 
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eonques-t.. Gandliara formed his 7tli satrapy and Indie 
20th. 

Ill the 3rd century B. C. out of the 12 satrapies 
of Persia throe were Indian or semi-Indian. Tlie first 
satrapy ran from Paropanisus to the Indus. The second 
I'an from Indus, projicrly so called, to llie Hydaspes or 
Jliolum. The third ran from Potollalan on the Lower 
Indus to downwards. The Bactrian King Eucratiih-s 
(l8l to 167 B. C.) is supposed to liave sent exiieditions 
even into Cutcli and Gujeiat. 

Of the tributes paid by all the satrapies tliat from 
India was the highest* 

Persia had come into contact vvilli India in Parthian 
times. The Parthiaiis had a sway in India liei'c and 

there. Some Persians came ‘:o India 
I'erain and India , . t i i n • i 

in Parthian times. CVCU studied J:3U(idinsni> lllld OIK*. 

even tlion carrie<l it to China. I will 
refer to tliis later on when I will speak of Buddhism. 

Jouveau-Dubreuil ref ers to the spread of iJie intlu- 
ence of the Pahlavs in Dcccanb At one time it was 

thought that the Pa]lavas of tlic Madras 

The PahlavB or Presidency also w'cre the Palilavs of 
Pallava Dynasty of -ir^ i • • 

t)8ccaii Iran But that view is now given up. 

Br. Aiyangar had shown that the 
Pallavas pf South India are not the Pahlavas of tlic 
North®. 

Just as Parsis in earlier days represented the whole 
of Iran> so, in Parthian times, Iranians and Parthians 
became sjmonimous terms. As said by Dr. Levi) Pahlavi 

1 Ancient Hiatory of Deccan by Jouveau-Duhreuil. 

2, Vide “Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture’’ by 
Dr. 8. K. Aiyangar (1922) Chapters 7 to 10. also “Meraoir» of the 
Atcheeological Survey of India No. 17 ‘Palkva Architecture”, Part 1 
)EArly Feriod) (192i). 
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was not exclusively the langtiaj^e of the Parthiansh The 
Christians who came to India in the (>th or 7th century or 
(‘ven before that spoke Pahlavi and even used it on their 
Cross.*' 


An article in “the Indian Antiquary*^*' says that 
the name does not come from Parthe 
but from Tamil Pallavun i.e. the spout 
or the end of a bough (Perhaps Cujerati 


PalJavaa in India 


For the preservation of Pahlavi works Dr. Levi 
properly gives credit to the Parsecs of Bombay, the 
cultivated descendants of the Persian Zoroastrians, who 
were compelled to flee to India in the 8th century A.D. 
to escape the rigours of Islam. The word Pahlavi is a 
phonetic modification of Parthava, i.e. Partliians. 


The lelations between the two countries had grown 
immensely in Parthian and Sassanian 
Relation in SO, the influence of Persia 

Sassanian Times. t t i • • • • 

on India also grew in various directions. 
We will see that influence in subsequent pages. 

As there are references to India in the books of the 

A vesta, there are references to the Parsis in Indian 

books. Laying aside the identification 

Referencea to qJ- ^ number of Iranian proper names 
theParseesin In- m t r 4 xs i 

dian Books. with Indian proper names,^ we find the 

l^irsis referred to in the Vishnu 

Purana.*”' Tlioy were known both as Parasikas or 

Partakas. ^‘The first is not a common form in the Pura- 


1. ‘‘Persian Literature” by Reubens Levi, p. 11. 

2. Vide my Paper on “The Christian Cross at Madras”. 

8. Indian Antiquary of April 1928, pp. 78-fel. 

4. Vide S. K. Hodivala’s “Parsis of Ancient India*’ pp, 6-15. 

5. “The Vishnu Purana, a system of Hindoo Mythology and Tradi¬ 
tion,” translated from the original Sanskrit by H. H. Wilton (1640) 
pp. 174-194. 
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na?;, altliougli it is in particular writings, douotiug no 
doubt, the Persians or People of Persia”. 

Pars; the latter also read Paradus in ay imply the, 
same as beyond (Pars) the Indus. It may I)e noted in 
this connection that the Pahlavas or Pallavas or J^artlia- 
vas (the Parthians) are spoken ol separately in tlic 
Vishnu Puranad 

Coming to Indian literature itsell', w<^ liavr .t 
number of references to the early (countries, 

1. The Pah lavas referred to i)i tla^ Slianti Parv«j of 
the Mahabharata are the ancient Pm’sians. 

2. According to the Mudra Raksliasha, among the 
foreigners who helped Chcindragupta were some Persians. 
The Magha King referred to therein was a Persian. 

d. According to the later Inscription of Kndra 
Daman on the large boulder carrying Asoka’s Insctrii)- 
tion at Girnar the sat rap Tush asp wlio got rep.iiivd tlie 
lake Suhdarsliaua was a Persian. 

4, The person Suvishaklni, who built a bi idgi' tlunv, 
was a Parsee, Mr. Shapurji K. ILodivala identifi(‘d the 
name with the Persian name- Siavaksli. 

(5) Prom about 110 B.C. to 00 A.C. tln^ Indo-Parthian 
rulers of Taxi la wore Persians in oi’igin. Sir John 
Marshall has excavated atTaxila a monument as tljat of 
a Persian Pi re-temple/'^. 

(0) The Mann Sniriti refers to tlie Persians beiitg 
in India in about loQ JkC. 

(7) III tlio time of Gaiitamapubra of tlie Amllira 
dynasty, there was in Gii.jerat, a satrap of the name of 

1. Ibid p. 19‘3 n. 158. 

2. Vide my “Asiatic PaperPart II, pp.149’178, for the account of 
my viflit to Taxila; Paper on “A Persian Inscription of the Mogul tinier 
on a stone found in the Di^rict Judge’s Court at Thana.” 

17 
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Fiaortc^s. Dr. Bliau Daji has identified the name as 
U-vino that of a Persian. 

If not the wliole, at least some part of the later 
iufluerrce of Greece upon India was a kind of some reflex 
of what it has taken from India throu^yh 

The Greek TnfUi- Persia and direct from Persia itself. It 
ctice on India a . . ^ . 

kind of reflex of was especially ill the matt er of literpdiire. 

Irania,. influence had, through the Greek traiisla- 

tioiis of its books, at the time of Alexan¬ 
der’s conquest, given sometliing of its own to the West, 
and so, if the West, as typified by (Treece, gave some¬ 
thing back to it in later Sassanian times, it was some¬ 
thing of its own, to a great extent* In fact, it took up 
l)ack, what was congenial to its own soiP”. Similarly 
Persian had taken a pretty good deal from India and 
transferred it to the West. So when Greece influenced 
India, Persia was mostly the medium,— later on, it 
gave back iiiucli in an altered form that it had taken 
from India ina Persia. 


Forishta, the well-known Mahomedan historian of 
Indus, traces connection between India and Persia from 
remote times, beginning with the 

Feriuhta on theac -n , t -i tt ur. 

Early relations. Peshdadiau I ariduii. Ho says:— Some 

authors, however, relate that Furecdoon 
even possessed the Punjab ; and that the descendants of 
Koorsliasp (Firdousi’s Kershasp), down to the celebra¬ 
ted Koostom, held in its subjection, together with 
Kabul, Tibet, Sind and Nemrooz (Seistan-)** A Hindu 
Eaja of Punjab, Kesoo Hay by name, who is said to 
have marched victoriously, at one time as far south as 


1 Vtclc my “Glimpse into the work of the B.B.R.A. Society during the 
last 100 years*, from a Parsed point of view”, pp. 42-43. 

2. Brigg’s Fcriijhtft, Vol. I, Intioductory Chapter on the Hindoo**, 
p, LXVI. 
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Shewala Dweep (Ceylon) is said to have, later on asked, 
the aid of ]\finoeliclu‘r (Manuslicliitlira of tlie Avesta) 
who sent Sam, the grand-father of Eustam, to his aid. 
lv.esoo liay, with the Persian hel]), established Lis power 
in IiidiaJ His son Miinore Kay tunietl faithless to tlic 
Persians and seized the country Ijold by the Persians 
under the officers of Zal. At the instructions, latci* on, 
of Kaikobad, Kustain recoiniuered Mie Persian ]>osscs- 
sions and placed a Hindu chief Sooruj on the tln-om^. 
It was in the time of this Hindu ruler that tlie Hindus, 
who reverenced the sun like the Persians, turned idol- 
worshippers at the instance of a Brahmin. Later on 
Kedar Raja paid a tribute to Kaus and Ids grandson and 
successor Kaikhosru. Ferishta, after I’cfcrring lo tlu; 
above relations between India and Persia in tlie Kayani- 
au times, speaks of the relations in Sassanian times from 
Avdeshir Babegan to Khusliro Par viz. From this aec^onnt 
of Perishta, we at least see lliat there wer(» (dos(‘, rela¬ 
tions between India and the neighbouring Persian coun¬ 
try of Seistan held by tlie family of Rustam as ilu^ fiefs 
of the Persian kings. 


Mr. Newton, at one time, tlie Jiulge. of oui- Jk)inbay 
Court, says on the authority of numismatic evidence ol 
the coins:— “^Bariiariztul a-^ lhes(‘, arc, 

Numismatic attempt to dcliuinitc the laist and fire 

Evidence for this ^ . , , • , • • i i i 

luflue.ee altar of the Sassanides is evnJcnit ; and 

it is certain, t.hcj'efore, either that tlie 

Sassanian monandiy obtaiiual a looting in (Juzorat, or, 

as is more probable, that an odslioot of ilie dyna.sty 

succeeded in establishing an erniiiro tliere-.’’ Mr. Newton 

tries to sliow in his ai’ticle that. Hie Ancic'dd liMuians 

exerted influence of one kind or auotlier, direct or iudi- 


1. Jhid p. LXVii. 

•2. Journal, B.B Il.A Bcciety, Vol. VII, pp. 33-30. 
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reel, on India from the time of Alexander downwards 
through Bactria and Parthia. 

Tlie climax ot the relationship came in the begin¬ 
ning of the seventh century. We read: “The magnificence 
of the Chalukya prince (Pulakesin TI 
tndia in pahiavi 608'G48 A.D. wlio was thc lord of the 
or Saasjinia. tiinoj*. three Maharashtras containing 80000 
villages) at Vatpipuram or modern 
Badam in tlu; Bijapur District had travelled beyond thc 
confines of India and an exchange of embassies between 
the Indian and king and the Sassanian Prince Khushru 
II of Iran is recorded by the historian Tabari.” 


It is generally believed that the Eigveda was 
written by the Hindus. But, of lat(^, some think tliat 
people otlier than Hindus had a hand in 
writing it. The Iranians and Germans 
are mentioned as taking a part in 
writing it. Dr. Carl Schirmeisen is 
represented to say so in one of his 
works “Die Auscheii Gottergest atan” (i. e. The Arian 
god-figures). He is represented as trying to determine 
the age and the authorship of the different parts of the 
Eigveda. 


The Iranifin« 
supposed t o have a 
hand in the writ¬ 
ing of the Rig- 
voda. 


This scholar^ bases his tlieory upon two principles— 
J. Firstly the standard of the culture of a race is 
roffected by that race’s view of its gods- 2. Secondly, 
racial mixings inffuence the individuality of these gods 
i*e« though the same gods continue to be worshipped 
under the same names by the different branches of that 
mixed race, the gods begin to have new functions 
assigned to them. Basing his view upon these two 
principles Dr. Schirmeisen proceeds to determine the 


1. Prof. Keith’B Notice of Dr. Schirmei‘*©n’8 book J. R A. S. (January 
1910) pp. 217-220. 
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age and tlie authorship ot the dirt'erent parts of the 
Kigveda and the original character of tlie ditferent 
gods of the Indians and Iranians, lie says tliat in the 
Palaeolithic (i.e. the Old Stone) Age, thei’e i)revaile<l 

monotlieistic worship of fire, conceived often in 
snake form”h He thinks that a part ol the Rigveda 
was written about tliree tliousand years H.C. 'Die 
Pigveda was hlie work of three peoples — the 
Iranians, whose influenee is seen in the second, tiftli 
and seventh books; a mixed peoples with the eliarac' 
toristics of luMslsmeii and steppe-dwellers, who ais^ 
represented by books III, VI and VIII, in whicdi tiu* 
desire for childrem cattle and horses is sp(‘cially pj-omi- 
nent; and the true (.Termaus, to wlioni book TV belongs. 
Thougli lie assigns these diderent parts nf tie* Kig-Veda 
to three different people, tlireo ditto rent bran('lu‘s oL tin*. 
United Aryan race, ho tliiuks that in tlie writing of 
these three dilt'orent parts, tlanv was some mutual 
iritluenco i.e. the one or the other class of wj'iters was 
influenced by tlie thoughts of others. 

The second book of the Rig:\^>da is laid to be Iranian, 
principally on the ground that according to the tluMiry ol 
BrunhoJfer in his ^Tran ami Turan” the dog ro( erred to 
therein is Iraaiian. Ag:aim the (xermau origin of honk IV" 
is proved by the fact that the (xobainas are Angirases, 
and the Angirases are traditionally iguoi'antot tlie sacri¬ 
fice, and are therefore not Iranian......TJie story of tin* 

Dadhyane and the mead is that an excliange oncti took 

1. Why in snake form ? The reply is Biig^e.aoi by the Bhali-natnah 
of Firdouai, who aaya that King Iloshang the fcunder of the Piwlrladiyan 
family was the firiiit di.^coverer of the use of fire One day while moving 
about, he saw a snake. He lifted up a stone and throw it at the snake, 
but the stone instead of striking the snake, struck another stone and by 
its friction created fire which sot aflame the surrounding hay. He took 
up the fire and enshrined it. 
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place of the mead of the Cxermans for a horse of tlio 
TieighboiiriRp: mixed peoples. So also tlie myth of the 
libhus and the cow turns out to contain a reference to the 
manuring of fields by the true (lermLins in Neolithic 
times.^ 

Mr. H. Beveridge in an interesting article on ‘‘India’s 
Debt to Persia” says:— “But if Persian Muhammedaus 
wore influential in India, the followers 

Bevenilge on the | Persian faitli were also 

Influence ot Persia 

on India. powerful agents in civilising the country. 

The. Persian settlers in Gujrat — the 
fore-fathers of the modern Parsis—did the same service 
to India as the Huguenots did to England. They intro¬ 
duced new arts and sciences and enriched the blood of 
the Indian nations. When we think ot what the Parsis 
have done for India, the Huguenots for England, and 
the Puritans for America, we are almost inclined to think 
that there is good in religious persecutions, and that 
like Kingsley’s ‘Wild North-Easter'they drivoTiearts of 
oak seaward round the Avorld'^.” 


India in older times was infinenced both by Persia 
and Greece. But the influence of Persia was stronger 
and longer tlian that of Greece. Sir 
Vincent Smith, who is held an authority 
upon the ancient history of India, 
says'h— “Tlie Mauryan Empire was not, 
as some recent writers fancy that it wa^, in any way the 
result of Alexander’s splendid, but transitory raid. 


Vincent Smith 
on tho Influence 
of Persia upon the 
Maur\’an Court. 


1. J.B.A.S. of 1910, p. 220. 

2. “Spiegel Memorial Volume” p. 21. 

8. “The Early Hi^itory of India from 600 B. C. to the Muhatnmedan 
conque.it including tho Invasion of Alexander the Groat,” by Vincent 
Smith, 2nd Ed. (1908) pp. 136-187, 163, 226. Vide alao his article 
entitled “Persian Influence on Mauryan India” in the Indian Antiquary 
(1905) p. 201. 
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The nineteen months which lie spent in India were 
consumed in devastating warfare, and lus death ren¬ 
dered fruitless all Ids ^rand eonstructive plans. Chan- 
dragupta did not need Alexau<.ler’s eKam])le to teach 
IiiiTL what empire meant. He and his countrymen had 
had before their eyes for a«es the stately fabric of the 
Persian monarrdiy, au<l it was that Kmpiro which 
impressed their imagination, and served as the modcd 
for their institutions, in so far as tli(\v were not imli- 
t^enous. The little touches of forei4*'u manners in th(3 
court and institutions of Chan drag-apt a, wliich clianee 
to have Ijeon noted liy our fragmentary authorities, are 
Persian, not Crreek; and the Persian title of satrap 
continued to be used by Indian provincial govm’iiors for 
ages, down to the close of the fourth centiu’y A. 1 ). ddie 
military orgauiziation of Chandragupta shows no trac(‘. 
of Hellenic influence'’. 

Vincent Smith points to the f ollow- 

Evidences of ira« Jastances <>f the influ(*nce of the 

r.ifin inniience upon . . . 

Maurynn India Persia of Aelneinenian times upon tlie 

India of tlie Manryan period*. 

I. Arch it eel 11 ral, 

II. Tli(> Practice of inscribing on (a'; jnliars and 
(b) rocks. 

III. The use of the Kharoshthi script. 

IV. Features of the Administration and Polity. 

V. Some customs of the Indian courts, believcil to 
have been taken from the Persian kings. 

VI. Tnterary Evidence. 

1. In thi» section I will draw a good deal from my paper on ‘*Anci> 
out Patliputra” of Journal, B.B. R. A Society, Vol. XXIN , pp. 457-53‘i. 
M} ‘'Asiatic Paper?”, Part II, pp. 2U’86. 
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The subject of the influence of Iran’s architecture on 

, . , Indian architecture is a larae one. I will 

I. Innaence of i i i i i 

Iranian Architeo* speak of it at somo length m the Ohap- 

Architecture^"^^'*^" Architecture in the special section 

of the influence on Indian Architecture. 

Dr. R. Bhandarkar refers to tins influence in his 
Asoka. He seems to take it, as it were as ‘‘a legacy of 
the Achaemeiiian com|uestand administration of Northern 
India.’* 

Prof. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy also refers to tlic 
intluence of Iranian elements upon the monolithic 
columns of tlio Edicts of Asokah 

'Vincent Smith also'refers to this intluonoe. Ho 

says ‘^In his (Avsoka’s) days.the dominant foreign 

influenoe was Persian, traceable clearly in (a) his mono¬ 
lithic columns, (b) in the pillars of structural buildings, 
(c) and ill architectural decoration. The true Persian 
capitals, characterized by recumbent bulls or other 
animals are found at Bahrut, Rciichur and elsewhere in 
the Gandliara reliefs and at Eran in Central India even 
as late as the 5th century of the Christian era-.” Some 
capitals of tlie monolithic columns with their seated ami 
standing animals arc distinctly reminiscent of Persia.” 

The sculptures and inscriptions of 
Darius had great influence on those 
of Asoka. This is as it were wliat is 
called by Prof. Bhandarkar ‘‘as a 
Legacy from Persia”. I will quote 
here what I liave said elsewliero’’ ;— 

1. Introduction to Indian Art (Mnlrai 1923) p. 15. 

2. History of b'ine Arts in India and Ceylon, pp. 377-378 

3. A’lcient History of the Suez Canal (Journal, B. B.R.A. Society Vol. 
XXIV, pp. 168-184 : Vide my “Asiatic Papers” Part II, p. 189. 


II Afloka’.i Prac¬ 
tice of inacribitig 
on (a) rocks and (b) 
pillars, taken from 
Darius. A kind of 
legacy from Persia. 
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It- was the practicx? of the Aehaemeiiian Kings of 
Persia to inscribe on stones some events of their reign. 

The oldest inscription of that kind 
hitherto discovered is that of Cyrus the 
Great, the founder of the dynasty, and 
the latest is that of Artaxerxes Ochiis.” 

“Darius the Great was most known tor sucli inscrip¬ 
tions. He inscribed both on tlie sides of mountains and 
on columns. Among liis mountain inscriptions, tljc best 
known is tliat on tlie rock of the mountain Beliistim [ lit- 
tlie place {stana) of God (hagn) ], a roedi rising perpondi^ 
cularly from the plain to a height of about 1,7(X) feet. In 
rliis inscription, he gives, as it were, his short autobiogra- 
pliy, describing the principal events of his ndgu. He 
was fond of erecting stehe or pillars in the countries 
which he conquered. On tliese pillars lie inseribed liie 
principal deeds which ho accomplished. For example', 
we learn from Herodotus, iJiat during liis expedition 
against Scythia, in his march to the Istri, lu‘, built his 
pillars on the Bosphorus. Herodotus* says: MLe likewise 
surveyed the Bosphorus, and erected uiion its si lores, two 
])illars of wliite marble, whereupon he inscribed the 
names of all the nations, which formed his army, 
on the one pillar in Greek, on the other in Assyrian 
characters’.”* 

1 . Bk. IV, 87, RawliiiBon’H Herodottia, Vol. Ill, p. 80. 

2. Herodotus nustiikes the rcraiaii for Aaayrian. George Rawlinaon 
corrects hun in his following obeorvations; ‘ It was natural that the Per¬ 
sians, who set up trilingual inscriptions in the central province.^ for the 
benefit of their Arian, ccmetic and Tatar populations, should leave biling- 
ual records in other places. Thus in Egypt they would have their inscrip¬ 
tions in the hieroglyphic an w^ell as the Persian character, of which the 
vase in St. Mark’s at Venice, is a tpocimen. In Greece they would use, 
besides their own, the Greek laiiguagc and character, tierodotua, however, 
is no doubt inaccurate when he sieak^» here cf 

16 


The practice of 
Darius to erect 
commemorative 
f-olumns. 
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‘‘.Some time afterwards, the Byzantine;> 

removed these pillars to their own city, and used them 
for an altar, which they erected to Orthesian Diana. 
One block remained beliind: it lay near tlie temple of 
Bacchus at Byzantium and was covered with Assyrian 
writing. The spot, where Darius bridged the Bosphorus 
was, I think, but I speak only from conjecture, lialf 
way between the city of Byzantium and the temple at 
the mouth of the strait.*’ 

Asoka was to Buddhism what Constantine was to 
Christianity and Gushtasp to Zoroastrianism- As patron 
of Buddhism he resorted to Inscriptions. We find the 
influence of Darius on Asoka in the following directions:- 

(a) Asoka following Darius erected columns for 
inscriptions. According to Herodotus, Darius had a 
number of such columns in the countries he conquered. 

For example, we learn from Herodotus that when he 
marched against the Bcythians, he ‘‘surveyed the Bospho¬ 
rus and erected upon its sliores two pillars of white 
marble, whereupon he inscribed the names of all tin* 
nations which formed his army‘”. Again, we know of 
Egypt that (M. Lesseps,) while digging the modern Suez 
Canal, discovered some stehe or pillars of Darius in 

language and character uaod in the in»cription would be the Persian, and 
not the AsTiiyriaii. But aa modeniP, till recently, have been accustomed to 
■peak of the cuneifonn language, not diatingaiahing between one sort of 
cuneiform writing and another, ao, Herodotus appears to have been igno¬ 
rant that in the arrow-headed inacriptiona which he raw, both the letters 
and the languages vacied. There are, in point of fact, at least six diffe¬ 
rent types of cuneiform writing, viz., the old Soythic, the Babylonian, the 
Susiaii, the Armenian, the bcythic of the trilingual tablets, the Assyrian, 
and the Achaemenian Persian. Of those the first four are to a certain 
extent connected; but the Assyrian and Aebajmenian Persian differ totally 
from them and from each other (Rawlinsm’s Herodotus Vol. Ill, p. SO, 
n. 5). 

I Herodotus Bk. IV, 67. Kawlinson’s Herodotus Vol* III, p. 80. 
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places parallel to the modern canal. The inscription on 
one of which has been pretty well deciphered*. Asoka in 
his pillar edicts has followed this practice of Darins. 

(b) Asoka followed Darius in inscribing on rocky 
mountains. The best known Iranian insl aiice is tluit of 
the Bchist un Inscription. I liad the pleasure of visiting it 
twice in 1925 on my way from Tabriz to Baglidad and 
back from Baghdad to 'Felieran. One wondered w1j>' 
Darius should have carved on such au inaccessil)le rock, 
though it was on the grandvvay from and to Hamadaii 
(Eebatana). The only explanation is that he was very 
careful lest some one spoilt the luscriptirais registering 
his groat achievement. It is from this view tliat he cur* 
ses those who may spoil his insePiptions. 

(c) As the most remarkable instance of Darius’s 
influence on Asoka in the matter of the liisoviplion, we 
liavc the similarity of style iu which the inscrii)tions oi. 
both began. Darius begins his i)jsei*iptions saying 
‘‘Thus sayetl) Darius the King.” Asoka also begins in 
some similar terms saying “Tims siiyeih Ifis Saeied and 
Gracious Majesty the King,” 

(<1) “Again, as pointed out by Dr. Smith, ‘the idea 
of inscribing ethical dis.sertatio]is on the rocks in the 
guise of royal proclamation seems to be ol Persian 
origin*. In the matter of the second mutilated iiiscrip' 
tion of Darius, at Naksli-i-Bustam, Sir H enry Hawlinson 

1. VitJe “La Stele de Chalouf” ty M. Joachim M^nanfc. I'CA; my 
paper on “The Ancient History of the Suez Canal from the lirnea cf the 
Ancient Egyptian Kingxv’ (Jouriiul B. B K. A. Society Yol XXl\ No. 2, 
pp. 168 184 Vide my “Asiatic Parers” Par' TI, pp. 174 195. I had the 
pleasure of visiting the banks of the Suez Canal from the town of Suez in 
1889 but I could not see the exact spot as the column is said to have heeu 
buried again, 

2. Vide Vincent Smith s “The Edict.s of A.’.oka” p. 8 ct. seq. 
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thought that it contained ‘The last solemn admonition 
of Darius to his countrymen with respect to their future 
conduct in polity, morals and religion'. The language 
of the inscription on the ‘stele de Chalout' on the Suez 
Canal is altogether religious. It is in the line and 
spirit of the prayer ot Grace to be recited at meals, as 
given in the 37th Chapter of the Yacna".' 


“The Kharoshti script of writing was introduced in 
India by the Achsemenian kings through their Armaic 


clerks. The Kharoshti writing seen on 
the coins of the AVestern Khshapas 
(satraps) of Saurashtra (Katliiawad) 
point to the northern origin of the kings'’^ 


III The Use of the 
Kharoahti Script. 


“Some of the features of Mauryan administration 
and of the society of the times, as described by Megas- 
thenes, arc Persian in their character. 

Irania,f"Admini°! Viiicent Smitli thus speaks on the 

tration borrowed subject: “The civil and military insti- 
K^ng^.^ Mauryan Mauryau Empire as 

described by Asoka in his edicts and by 
the Greek writers were essentially Indian, modified in 
some particulars by imitation of Persian practices*. 
Dr. Smith adds: The Mauryan sovereigns and their 
subjects were open in many ways to the influence of 
Iranian polity and civilization*. Kauiilya’s Artha-Shas- 
tra, which was written by Chandragupta's Minister 
Chanakya, spoken of by Professor Jacobi as the Indian 
Bismark, shows that Megastlienes had, for the source of 
his account of the court of Chandragupta, not only his 
own experience in the Indian Court, but also an Indian 
work like the Artha-Shastra. This book shows us that 


1. Quoted from my paper on “Ancient Patliputra*’. Vide “Asiatic 
Tapers, Part Il“, pp. 240-241. 

2. Ibid p. 241. 
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the Hindu nation ot the time liad, not only some dream¬ 
ing spiritualists among them, but also soino practical 
ocoiiomists”.’ 


(a) Birtliday feast customs: “Dr. Vincent Smith 
points to two court customs of tlie Maiiryas, as having 
been taken from the Acluemenian Kings. 

V Some Social i.> i i 

Iranian Customs One 01 those is tlio custom ot observing 

while speaking of the Persians, says: 
‘‘She (Amestris, the 'wife of King Xerxes) waited, there¬ 
fore, till her liusband gave tlu* great Eoyal banquet, a 
feast which takes place once every year, in eelchration 
of the King’s birtliday. ‘Tykta’, the feast is called in 
Persian tongue, which in our language may lie rendered 


^perfect’^ and this is the only day in all the year in wliieli 
the King soaps his head, and distributes giius to tlu‘ 

Persians.Th(^ law of the feast.icquired 

that no one who asked a boon that day at the ICing’s 
board should be denied Ins request.’"^ 


(b) Tlie custom of keeping long hair : “Strabo lliU' 
speaks of the Indians of the time when Megasthones 
was in India : ^The India-ns wear white garments, white* 
linen and muslin, contrary to the accounts of those who 
say that they wear garments of a bright colour; all ol 
them have long liairand long beards, plait t]u*ir hair 
and bind it with a fillet 'I'liis Indian custom of k(*ei)" 
ing long hair among tlie Mauryaii Kings is l^cHevcd b> 
Dr. Smith to liave been taken from tlie Aeluemenian 
Iranians. The ancient Iranians kept tlieirhair long. They 
seldom cut them. Even now, the priests are enjoined to 
keep beards which they arc not to cut Old TrMn.ian 
sculptures show that the Iranians kept long bcai<l>« 


1. Ibid p. 241. 

Z Ibid pp. 241-242. 
8. Ibid 248. 
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'‘We find an allusion in the Venclidad also to show 
that the ancient Persians kept their hair long. There, 
wliilo speaking of a ceremonial bath of purification, it is 
mentioned that the hair and the body may be cleansed 
by Nirang. The fact, that the hair and hody {varechaoscha 
tanumcha) are spoken of separately, is significant. We 
generally take it, that ‘hair’ forms a part and parcel of 
*body’ and so when body is spoken of, hair is included 
in it. But here, the washing of the hair and body is 
spoken of separately. Thus, we see that the washing 
of the hair had its own special signification”.* 

Dr. Spooner, in support of his archsBological discovery 
of tlio influence of the architecture of 
VI. Literary Persepolis upon that of the Patliputra 
Evidence. palace, advances some literary evidence. 

I will quote here what I have said in my 
piiper on “Ancient Patliputra”*^. 

“That evidence is intended to show, that ‘upon tlie 
threshold of the historical period, a dynasty of almost 
purely Persian type’ ruled over India. That dynasty was 
theMauryan dynasty, the founder of which, Chandragupta, 
‘the first great Indian Emperor’ was a Persian Aryan, a 
Parsi. He had Pcr.sepolis as his ancestral home. The 
Mauryan dynasty was Zoroastrian. Not only that, but 
Dr. Spooner, further on, says, tliat Buddha, the founder 
of Buddhism, was an Iranian sage and as such was 
Persian He affirms, that the palaces referred to in the 
!\[ahabharata are the Mauryan structures at Patliputra, 
that the Asura Maya, to whose supernatural i)owers the 
construction of the structures is attributed, is the Aliura 
Mazda of the Zoroastrians, whom Darius often invokes 
in his Persepolitaii inscriptions. He attempts to show, that 


1. Ibid p. 244. 

‘2, Vide my '‘Aaiatic Papers, Part II’’ pp. 244 ei seg. 
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the iDfluenoc (>£ Iran upon India was much more than 
what is ordinarily believed in by scliolars, Tt was not con¬ 
fined to architecture. It was also in matters f»(‘ religion. 
Buddha, the founder of Buddhism and Chandragupta, the 
founder of tlie Mauryan <lynasty of India, and even Ids 
Minister Chanakya, were Persian, if not, by l>irlli at least 
by descenth” 

^^Dr. Spooner traces in the Mahabliarata a. ndereiK^e 
to the attempt of thcMauryans, to build 
Su])po^e«i refer- an Indian palace under the superliuman 

ence^in the Rigvoiia . x* ^ i r * • 41 

to early Perfliji.and auspices ot the Iranian Deity. Ahuiii 

Babylon. Mazda. Idas nuninds iis of otlier 

attempts to trace references to Persia in 
the Rigveda and even of attempts to ti'aee theitln. tin* 
influence ot Persia. 

(a) According to J. KemiUMly, Dr. Brunnliotf'er lias, 
in his ‘Iran und Turan*, turned the. first thr(*e stroph<v<t>r 
Eigveda V, 13, into a song of triumph, oviu’ captured 
Babylon by the Modes, who wine Iranian xiiyaiis. 

(b) Again, according to Mr. A. B. Keith, Dr. Carl 
Scdiirmeisen ‘finds in the Eigveda, the work oi thiva*, 
peoples*, the first ol whom wer(‘ tlio Iranians, whoso 
influence is seeai in tlie sec(m<l, fiftli and seventh books.’ 
He decides tliat books II and III weiv first eranpesed by 
the Iranians and the mixed people (tlie S(‘eond of t ho 
above three peopl('s).* In snjiport r l tliis the(n y \Brunn- 
hoffer*s theory, tlial tlie dog is Iranian, is ae(*of)t ed as 
proving that Grtsaniada 8aunak;i. and tli(M*ef oi-** tho 
second book of Rigverla are Ti'aniair*’“ 

1 . /M pp. 244-245. 

2. m/ r- 
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connection with J^r. Spooner’s assertion, about 
Bucklha being an Iranian sage, there is one fact which 
requires to be noticed. It is this: 

Buddba^B otory ‘'phe story of Buddha is said to have 

gcingtothe West, 

via Periia. passed to the West through Persia, in 

later times. In some of the various 
versions of the transference of that story, Abennei*, a 
king of the Indians, is the father of Joseph (Buddhaj. 
According to Joseph Jacobs, in the particular form of 
this Abenner’s belief, ‘clear reference is to be found to 
the tenets of Mazdeism under the later Sassanides of 
Persia. The idolaters are spoken of as Chaldeans, and 
tlieir faith as worship of the elements. There is a chief 
of the Magi referred to, whose relations with the king of 
the ‘Indians’ exactly corresponds to the position of the 
supreme Mobed in the Sassanide kingdom.* 

‘‘What are said to be the ‘tenets of Mazdeism’ in the 
Sassanian times, may be the tenets of old Zoroastrianism 
of the Achaemenian times. Anyhow, the father of Joseph 
(Buddha), an Indian King, is said to have some relation 
with a Chief Magi, a Mobadan IMobad. Thus, we see, that, in 
the later version of tlie story of Buddha on its way to the 
West, we find a reference to his connection with ancient 
Persia. A Chief of the Magi, a Mobadan Mobad, an 
Archimagus w^as in his Durbar. Perhaps, he was to 
Buddha’s father what Clianakya (taken to be Persian by 
Dr. Spooner) was to Chandragupta.^” 


“One of Dr. Spooner's main points, based on various 
literary evidences, is, that bands of Persians had in old 


Dr. Spooner’8 
theory about the 
wave of Persian 
advance in India. 


times, even in times anterior to Asoka 
and Chadragupta, spread in India and 
had gone even upto Orissa and Assam. 
The temple records of Jagannath, says* 
‘That the Yavanas invaded Orissa bet¬ 


ween 458 and 421 B.C. and again in the period between 


1. Jbid rp. 245 246. 
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421 and iil)0 B.C/ Dr. Spooner tries to show that these 
Yavanas Vere Zoroastrian tribes from some part of tlie 
Peisian realm . In cunnection with this matter, it. is 
interesting: to note, tliat aeeordinf? to Fergnsson, tlio 'rritva 
G-umpha caves near the Khandgiri hill in Oris,-a, hav(‘ 
doors ‘flanked by pilasters with ca])iials of the Pers(‘poli- 
tan type.” 

“Dr. Spooner adds A-sam also to hhe list of early 
Magian centres. In short, the theory, depended npon \)y 
Dr. Spooner, on the authority of Indian evidence, /. e., 
evidence from Indian literature, is this that the ancient 
Persians had, long before tlie Manryan dynasty, settled 
in various part,s of Northern India, from the frontiers of 
Punjab in the west to Assam and Orissa in tlie east, and 
from the valley of Neid;)ud<la in the sontli to the valley of 
Kashmir in the Himalayas to the nf>rtld.” 

There was a Persian influence of one kiinl or an¬ 
other on the Khshatrapa kings of 
On nemo Influ- India, especially upon the c.oinage.- 
trapakitigAof India. On the death of Alexander, Selcucus 

invaded India in about 305 B.C. when 
Ohandragupta was ruling. The invasion soon ended 
by a treaty, whereby Seleucus gave up Ids right as tlie 
heir of Alexander, over that part r)f India which was 
conquered by Alexander. By virtue of this treaty 
Seleucus ceded to Gliaiidragupta Paraponasadi, of whi(.di 
Cabul was the capital, Aris (Herat) and Aracliesia 
(Kandahar), 

On the death of A.eoka, the grandson of Chandra’ 
gupta, the power of the Mauryan declined. Taking 
advantage of this declijie and the consequent weakness, 

1 . JbUl pp. 246-247. 

2. Vide “Grcit reraian War and it« preliminarica” hy G. B. 
Grundy. 
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Bactria and Partliia on the West of Bactria, which 
powers were founded in about 320 B.C. invaded India. 
This invasion had brought in a great influx of Bactrian 
and Parthian coins in India. 

Then the Parthians and Sakas (Scythians) seem to 
have been joined together in historical narration, Tliey 
are the Sakas and Paljlavas of the Indian Inscriptions. 
The Governor of these two people assumed the title of 
Shatraps Satraps) which is the Indian form of the 

old Iranian title ‘Khshatlira-paiti' or of ^Khshatrapa 
Khshathra-pavan’ i.e. ^‘the chief protector of tlie coun¬ 
try”'. The Prakrit form of this old Sanskrit word 
is Khshatrapa, Chatrape (p'Vi) or Chatrava. 

There was one Mah Khshtarapa i. e. great Satrap 
over these Satraps. Budradaman was one of such great 
Satrapas. Later on this became a title in India and it 
seems that even some rulers or governors, who were 
not Pah lavas or Parthians, also took up that title. For 
example, Isvaradliata who belonged to the Abhira 
dynasty took up this title. Thus there arose in the 
country several satrapal families unconnected wdth the 
preceding Parthian or Pahlava scriptures. The centres 
of these un*Iraiiian satrapas were :— 

1. Kapishi 

2. Taxila. 

3. Mathura (To these countries belonged the Nor¬ 
thern Satrapy. 

The Western Satraps belonged to: 

4. Saurashtra (Kathiawad) 

6. Geyarab, and 

6. Malwa. 


1. Vide “Indian coins” by E. Rapon, Introduction. 



chapter VIII 
M I s C E L I. A N E 0 U S 


Curiency. Ancient Persia always disliked 

Currency. 

It always tried to have its ^old reserves. In all 
countries, there are two classes :— 

(a) The savers, who are generally, the rich capi¬ 
talists, 

(b) The spenders, who are generally tlie labourors. 

The Government of a country must try witli an eye 
to the prosperity of the country and to its (utui-(‘ to be a 
Saver. The ancient Persian Govormnent were saviours 
in so much as they had large golden resei've«. W. M. 
Flanders Petrie says on this subject 

‘^Since the days of the Persian Empire, witlj its 
immense gold reserves, there has, perl)aps, not been 
a single Government that could weather storms wiiliout 
calling on the reserves of some class, and a saving class 
is an essential element for any i)roininent civilization’'* 

Greece had no gold currency at first. So, it could 
not then attack Persia, whicli too had a large golden 
reserve and had a golden cun-ency. 

“The Union of that great Kingdom, tlie mightiest 
known in tlie world till then, froiii tlie Balkans to 
Lahore, rested upon a vast gold basis, the ocmtral store 
being 200 tons of gold worth 2,80,00,000 (28 millions). 
This capital, immense for the ancient world, was five 
times as much as the modern reserve of Germany” 
(Social Life in ancient Egypt by Flanders Petrie, 1923). 

We speak of a peril of one kind or 
another e.g. the Yellow Peril, 


Persia a Reliev- 
i}ig officer* 
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*^So, at one time, Persia was a kind of peril to Greece 
and Borne. Latterly Persian Kings became as it were 
relieving officers”. 

sort of relieving officer for Hellenic peenniary 
embarassment an ally to whom one or other of the 
parties—Spartan or Athenian—appealed for help against 
their rivals of the movement” (Old and Modern Ins¬ 
tances by Courtney p. 65). 


Influence. 

Coinage. 


Gustavo Glotz says that Sardis, the capital of 
Lydia, “was the caravanserai whence goods from every 
source were sent forth in every direc¬ 
tion.The earliest coins were 

intended to facilitate the relations of 

Lydia with the Greek ports.The kings of 

Sardis were also the first to coin pure gold and silver. 
The gold stater weighed half the electron stater, while 
tlie silver stater weiglied two-thirds of the gold. When 
they adopted this scale of weights the Persians fixed the 
value of the silver standard at a twentieth of the gold 
standard. They thus established between the two 
metals a relation of 1: 13J. The good alloy of the 
Persian coinage and its conformity to the Phocean 
standard brought the gold daric to the Greek market. 
Greece in its turn accepted the ratio of 1 : 13i Thus 
the monetary system of Persia had considerable effects 
on the monetary system of the wliole ancient world. It 
was a fruitful experiment in bi-mettalism.” 


“From Asia, the practice of striking coins was quick¬ 
ly communicated to Europe. In less than a century, it 
was adopted in the greater part of the Greek world”* 

“While the sanctuaries thus held back the gold in 
Greece, in Persia the Great King kept piles of bullion 


]. ‘‘Ancient Greece at Work'* by Guatave Glotz. London, 1926. p. 08. 
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hidden in his palace. Therefore, in the course of the 
Vth century, the value of ^^old Aveiit up steadily. Darius I 
had fixed the ratio of the yellow metal to the white 
at 1 : 183 . About 488 this ratio had risen to 1 : 14. The 
King hid away his gold l>ars more jealously than evei’ 

and suspended the coining of darics....Towards 

tlie end of the Vth century, an inverse movement com¬ 
menced. Persia, intervening in the struggles of ilie 
Greek cities, poured out enormous sums to die Spartans, 
the Athaenians and the Boiotians while mercenaries 
enlisted in tlieir tens of thousands in the service^ of tlu‘ 
King and the Satraps. The gold of Susa was heginning 

to circulate...... ■ Finally Alexander opened 

the secret coffers of Persepolis. So gold eurroncy 
spread very rapidly”*. Tlie ratio came down to 1: 10. 

E. J. Eapson says :— Early Pevnian Coim - Dui’ing 
die period of Aclimmenid rule (e. 5lK>831 B.C.) Fernian 
coins eirculate<l in the Punjab. Gold 

K. j. Rap«on cm double sfateJi were aidually struck in 
Early Persian ^ • 1 i 

Coins, India, probably in the latter half of th(‘ 

4tli Century B.C. Many of the silver 

sigloip moreover, bea-r coiintei*-marks so sirnilai* to the 

native punehniiarks as to make it seem prohabio tJiat the 

two classes of coins were in circulation togcdier, and 

this probability is increased by the occun ence on sigloi 

of characters which have been read as Bi’ahmi and Kharo- 

shthi letters.” 

^'‘Parthian influence — Partliian clutractejlsl ic.- 
due no doubt to the contact l)etween Parthians and Sakas 
in Bactria, are toiind in the Saka coinages of India, the 
earliest of wdiich — those of Maues — belong to the 
latter half of the 2nd century BC. The dynasty of 
Vonones, which seems to have exercised a sort of 

1 . JbUl p. 232. 
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suzerainty over the successors of Maues in the 1st century 
B.C., is very probably Parthian in origin. The later 
dynasty of Gondophares in the 1st century A.D. is 
ceitainly Pai-thian.” 

''Sasmman influence '— The result of intercourse 
between the Sassanian monarchy of Persia and the 
Kusana kingdom of Kabul, during the period from 
c. A.D. 30() to 460, is shown by a class of coins struck in 
the Oxus territory and known as Scytho-Sassanian - a 
class which is of great chronological importance from 
the fact that most of tlie issues can be attributed to the 
different Sassanian monarchs who reigned within these 
limits. There is also further evidence of relations between 
Persia and India during the reign of Varahran V, A.l). 
420*438 (Drouin, H.E. p. 24, from the Museon 1895). But 
the most extensive importation of Sassanian coins into 
India was due to the invasion of the Hunas (last quartei* 
of the 5th century A.DJ, who brought with them the 
proceeds of the plunder of Sassanian treasuries. Some 
of the coins thus introduced were rcstruck in repouss^ 
by the Hunas; others no doubt were used as currency 
with little or no modification and formed the patterns 
from which subsequent Huna and also other Indian 
coinages were copied. In this manner the Sassanian typo 
of coin - Obv King's Head: Eev. Fire-Altar - became 
firmly established in certain parts of India, and continued 
to be used during several centuries. During the 7th 
century also, as is proved by the coins, Sassanian king¬ 
doms existed in Multan and Sind.^’* 

‘‘Although the Huns were mainly instrumental in 
introducing Sassanian types into India, it seems certain 
that shortly ^fter their invasion a Sassanian dynasty, or 

1. Vide “Sources of Indian History; Coins” (Grundriss der Indo- 
Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde) pp, 3*6. 
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a dynasty acknowledging the suzerainty of Persia, was 
established in Western India; for coins whh bilingual 
inscriptions in Palilavi and Nagarl have been found, 
directly imitated from Sassanian issues. One of these 
bears the name Shalii Tigin, and the Nagari legend reads, 
‘King of India and Persia/ Anotlicr class witli the 
name Vasudeva is directly copio<l Irom a type of tho 
coinage of the Sassanian Khusru Parviz struck in G2T; 
but the best knowri and the most finely executed are the 
flat copper and silver pieces which bear the name 
Naplil Malik \ but whether this prince w^as a Persian or 
a Hun is doubtful. 

These Sassanian coins were the prototypes ol liege* 
nerato base silver pieces which are found in largt* quanti¬ 
ties throughout Ibgputana, and must liave served as 
currency for the early Rajput states there for centuries. 
At first they preserve the thin flat fabric ot their models, 
but as the head on the obverse and the fire-altar on tht‘ 
reverse become more debased they grow thicker and 
more dumpy. The curious coins known as (tadhiya 
Paisay which circulated in the same districts and also in 
Gujarat, probably dowux to a later period, also show 
traces of a Sassanian origin.”^ 

‘^Kharoshthi was a derivation from the Aramaic, 
script, and was written from right to left; it is believed 
to have been introduced during the Persian domination 
of Western India, and continued in use on the North- 
West frontier until about the fourtli century A,I).‘^ 

‘‘After the conquest of Bactria by the Sakas in 135 
B.C. there must have been considerable intercourse, some¬ 
times of a friendly, sometimes of a hostile character, 

1 . * The Coins of India'% by C. ,7. Brown, Calcutta, 192-2. pp. 61-52. 

2, “Ihe Coins of India’’, by 0. J. Brown, Calcutta, )922. p. 19 foot¬ 
note. 
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between them and the Parthians, who occupied the 
neighbouring territory. This may account for the 
Parthian influence wliicli ax)i)ears in certain features on 
the coins of the Sakas, particularly in the title Basihos 
Basileon, ^King of Kings', which all these kings, follow¬ 
ing the example of the Arsacid dynasty, inscribed on 
tlie obverse of their coins.^” 

‘‘The most important of the later Pahlava kings w^as 
rTomlophares, or Gondopharnes, famous as the King of 
India mentioned in the traditional stories connected with 
the Apostle Ht. Thomas. In the British Museum there is 
a silver coin of his struck in the pure Parthian style, but 
the rest of liis didrachms — no smaller coins are known 
- are of billon (Pi. Ill, 8). Several types of those are 
known, but all have the usual “king on horseback’' 
obverse. On the reverse of one type the god ^iva 
appears. His copper coins, all of them round, have a 
bust of the king in the Parthian style, with either a 
figure of Nike or Pallas on the reverse. The coins of 
his successors or contemporaries, Abdagasos, Orthagncs 
and Pakores, closely follow in type those of Gondox^har- 
nes/-^’' 

Wo know that Sir William Jones laid the foundation 
of Sanskrit scholarship in Europe. 1 think that 
Anquetil Du Perron’s “Zend Avesta,” 

Iran and Modern published in 1770, led William Jones to 
Oriental Movement . 

in Germany a further study of Oriental subjects. 

Sir W, Jones’s foundation of Sanskrit 

scholarship in Europe gave “the first direct influence to 

the ‘Oriental Movement' in Germany. At that time, 

there was spreading in Germany some idea about the 

studying universal literature. So, German savants 

1. /dur. Pp. 27-28. 

2 . JbUl : p. 29, 
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turned towards India and Persia for the subjects of tlieir 
studies. In Herder, Goethe. Schiller, the Sehlefi:al 
brotliers, Platen Kuckert, Heine and Bodensteadt, we 
have a brilliant galaxy of German poets, vvlio liad turned 
towards India and Iran. 

^‘Aristotle and Idieopompns were more or less fami¬ 
liar with Zoroastrian tenets, and allusions to the prophet 
of ancient Iran are not infrequent in classic writers. 
But their information concerning him is very scanty and 
inaccurate. To them Zoroaster is simply the ^>reat 
Magian, more renowned for his magic art t lian for his 

religious system. .As far as Germany is 

concerned, we must remember that in the tenlh century, 
owing to tlio marriage of tJic emperor Otto II to tlie 
Greek princess Theophano, the relations betw.‘en tlie 
German and Byzantine Empires were especially 

close.^.Above all, the crusades, which 

brought the civilization of tlio West face to face witli 
that of the East, were a powerful factor in bringiiig 
Oriental influence into Europe. ^Jdic eii'ccb they liad on 
the European mind is shown by the great number of 
Erench and German poems which lay their scene of 
action in Eastern lands, or, as will be shown presently, 
introduce persons and things from India and Pc.rsiah” 

The German translation of Hafiz by Jlammer, a 
Viennese Orientalist, drew the attention of Goetlie, who 
is spoken of as the Geiman Hafiz tf> Persia.- His West 
Eastern Divan based soinewliat upon the model of the 
Divan of Hafiz, contains among its twelve nainehs or the 
book of the Parsi-nameh (Bueh des Parsen or tlie Book of 

1, ‘*The Inlluence of India and paraia on the Poetry of Germany”, 
by Arthur P. J. Remy. New York. 1901. p. 2. 

2. Vide my Paper “Geethe’s Parsi-nameh or Bueh dea Parssen, i.e, 
the Book of the Parsees” {Vide my “Asiatic Pajera,” Part IT, pp. 119*148) 
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the Parsees) as the 11th book. This Parsee-nameh gives 
a poetical picture of the Testament of a dying Persian. 
That Testament or will describes a legacy of Iran, not 
only so the Iranians, but, as it were to the w^hole world. 

Goethe has also j’endered into German verse the 
episode of Behramgore and Dilaram.^ Among all those, 
who arc called the ‘TIafizian Singers’" Goethe stood 
foremost. 

Scliiller’s Turandali (p. 28) was another form oi 
Persian Turan-dokht (i.e. the Dauglitcr of Turan). The 
Doctors referred to therein were Iranian Magis. 

The subjects of the Parsen Siing (Parsee song) ol 
Platen w^as suggested to the author by the Parsee-narneli 
of Goethe. 

Goethe speaks of liis Parsi Nameh as “VermRcht niss 
altpei’sisclion Glaubens”, i,e, ‘^The Testament of the Old 
Persian Faith. 

Euckert, of whom Dr. A. F. J. Eemy speaks as the 
“German Brahman” had in his “Morgenlandischen Sagen 
und Geschichte” in the first poem of the 4th book treated 
of an episode of Gushtasp. One of the reasons, why 
Germany is far advanced in Oriental philology, is the 
interest created by the above and other German Singers. 

“Old as these first Mahomedan Gardens were Zoroas- 
triau skill in garden craft takes the story back still 
further. To this day, the gardens of the 
Influence o n Parsees in India and the Gabras in 
Gardening. Persia are notable for their wealth of 

flowers and the skill with which the 
plants are grown—and may we not trace in thought 


1. For thi« Peraian Episode Vide my ^*€^1^1'’. 

2. Asiatic Papers, Part II, p. 12C. 
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their ganJeus lack through the great platforms and 
tori'aces of Persepolis to the hanging gardens of Babylon 
itself.”* 


Prof. C. Witt in his “The Ketroat of the Ten Thou¬ 
sand” says 

Th«Per«a„Bana cdiarming pursuit (of garden- 

Gardening. • n i i i i i 

ingj haa been raised ahnost. to the 
rank of relij?ious duty by ZoiT)t..'ter, tlie 
founder of tlie Persian religion, wlio liad tauglit 
his disciples tliat wlien. occupied in the pl.iniing 
and tending of trees useful to man, they Avere engaged in 
a good action, well-pleasing to God-.” 

Iran had influeneed Europe in vaj ious \\ a>'s tlirougli 

Influence of Iran Byzantine. Social etiquette was one 
on the Social etiqu- £■ ., rt- i < i i 

ette of Euioi.e and tbc.-c. Sir ucorge Bii'dwocd says 

England. Oil this 


‘^Our Western Code of social etiquette'^ reaches us 
from the ancient Persian court through the Court of the 
Caesars of Constantinople and tlience tln'ongh thii courts 
of the Mediaeval Christiandom that sprang up out of Uka 
dust of fallen Rome. It was tliis 'Persian appaiat ns’ of 
social etiquette that taught the Barbarians'’ Avho over- 


1. “Gardens of the Great Moghula’’ by 0. M. Vuller« Stuart (1918). 

2. “The Retreat of the Ten Thousand’’ by Prof. C. Witt, translatod 
from the German by Francis Youngliusband (1891) p. 17. 

3. “The Parsi” of 30th August 1908. 

4. For some traits common to the Social Life of Mediaeval England 
and to that of the Parseea, Vide my paper entitled “The Social Life of a 
Christian of Mediaeval England and the Social Life of a Parsec of Modern 
India * read before the Ai.thropological Section of the tenth Indian Science 
Congress held at Lucknow in January 1923. 

6 . For the Influence of Persia upon the Huns who dc8tro}ed the 
Power of Rome Vide my paper on “The Huns, who invaded India. 
What w’as their Religion ?” read before the Third Oriental Conference at 
Madras in December 1924. Vide “Oriental Conference Papers”, pp. 
164-204. 
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threw Eoine good manners and made us ‘gentilemen* 
geutleJiien.** 

Tho PoBtai ar- With the couquest of new countries, 

raiigementH of the the Kings of Persia founded a good 

Ancient Persians. , £- -rw . i ^ • 

system ot Postal Communications. 

^‘In order that the King might be informed as quickly 
as possible of any risings or disturbances in the provinces, 
a very complete system of postal communication had been 
arranged. Besides the fortresses, there wore stations all 
along the roads, at intervals of about fifteen miles apart, 
where the traveller could find shelter for the night. Here 
tile swhitest hoi'ses and horsemen were always waiting in 
readiness to carry on ihe post at full gallop without a 
moment's delay, whether in burning sun or blinding 
snow: and thus there came to be a saying that ^the 

Persian post-riders fly faster than the cranes.' A messen¬ 
ger sent from Susa to Sardis, travelling at the ordinary 
speed, would take a hundred days to reach liis destination; 
but by means of the King’s posts a letter could be conve¬ 
yed in six or seven days and nights. It must not ho 
supposed however, that ordinary letters were cari ied so 
fast. The King’s posts were entirely reserved for tlie 
King^s business, and by this means he had the advantage 
of getting news from the provinces and sending back his 
commands before any one else knew’ what was going on."^ 
Milton defends the ancient Persians against the charge 
generally made that their kings were 
Milton on Persian absolute. In his ‘Answer to Salamasi US 's 
Kinga Defence of the King," he says that there 

w’as the eye and control of the subject 
upon their king. Bad kings were dethroned (cf. 

Cf. the example of Naodar.^) 

1. *‘The Retreat of the Ten Thousand,” by Prof. 0. Witt. Transla¬ 
ted from the German by Francis Younghusband, p. 10. 

2. “The Prore Works of John Milton’* by Dr. Charles Symmons (1806) 
Vol. Ill, p. 222 et. seq. 
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“In the fitlh place, the propliet I>aniel tells iis, liow 
the Babylonians oxT)(;^,lle(l Nobuchadnozzar out of human 
society, and made him graze with the boasts, when his 
pride grew to l.e insutleraVdo. Tlie laws of those countries 
were not entitled the laws of their kings, but ilie la\vs 
of the Modes and Persians; W'hich laAvs wore irrevocable, 
and the kings themselves w'oro bound by tljom : inso¬ 
much that Darius the Mode, though lie earnestly desired 
to have delivered Daniel from the liands of the princes, 

yet could not efiect it. Neither 

w^as he (Arbaces) aloim accomplished that ontor- 
pi'izo; for lie had the assistance of the priests (wJio of all 
others w^ere best versed in the law) and of the people; 
and it w^as wdiolly upon this account that he dey)Osed 
him (Sardanayialus), because he abused his authority 
and powder, not by giving himself over to cruelty, but to 
luxury and ofieminacy. Bun over the histories of 
Herodotus, Ctesias, Diadorus, and you will hud things 
quite contrary to wdiat you assert here ; yon wn’11 find 
that those kingdoms where destroyed for the most part 
by subjects and not by foreigners; that the Assyrians 
w^ere brought down by the Modes, wdio tlien were their 
subjects, and the Modes by the Persians, who at that 
time w^ero likewise subject to tl)em.*’^ 


Among the various directions in which Iran adbeted 

Influence of Ira- Kurope, one was cookery. SirDeorge 
Ilian cookery on , , , . , . , 

tliat of Europe, Bii*dwood says on this subject. 

“All our cookery as an art.comes from 


ancient or Zoroastriaii Persia. 


Influence of Per¬ 
sian Poetry on the 
Turkonjan Turks. 


Alexander Chodzko sliows the 
infiuence of tlie Persians on the Turko¬ 
man Turks as under:— 


“During the intestine quarrels and struggles for 


1. “The Par»i“ of 80th August 1908. 
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independence of the Turkish Iliats with tlieir Persian 
masters, when the two hostile armies are going to meet, 
before they engage in battle, they animate each other, 
and scoff at their opponents; the Persians, by singing 
passages from the Shah-nama; the Iliats, by shouting the 
war songs of Kurroglou. Under the windows of the 
Shah's palace, when the trumpets and drums of the 
Nekkara-Khana fionrish a farewell to the setting sun, 
the musicians usually play tlie warlike tune of Kurrog¬ 
lou, that is to say, the theme of liis compositions, and to 
which he used to sing his improvisations. 

It is therefore, surprising that so popular a name has 
never, so far as we are aware, attracted the attention of 
any European traveller. If the average popularity of 
poets can be calculated by the number of voices repeating 
their poetry, even Ferdausy liimself must- yield prece¬ 
dency to Kurroglou. We by no means insinuate that a 
few hundreds of stanzas, poured forth extemporaneously 
from the lips of an illiterate noinade, arc to be preferred 
to the well-planned and exquisitely finished opopea, 
the masterpiece of the Persian poet. But Kurroglou's 
poetry possessed all the indispensable conditions, by 
which alone it could be embodied in the memory of his 
fellow countrymen, - wo may say in their very souls.” 

“Ferdausy took an old national tradition from long 
lost Persian chronicles. He inspired it with the breath 
of his lively genius, concentrated into it tlie principal 
events of the history of Persia before Islam, and narrated, 
as he was obliged to narrate it, in such a manner as to 
please the court of Ghuzni, where the kings, the ladies, 
the courtiers and grandees read and spoke the Arabic 
Language. He was then compelled to comply with tlie 
exigence of the age and the prejudices of the people, 
with whom the literature and language of the Prophet's 
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country were the model and the highest pinnacle of 
mental perfection. The learned poet felt that lie could 
not achieve this task, without injuring* more or less his 
popularity in his native country. This is obvious in 
every page of his Shali-nama. He shakes off foreign 
influences, twists his models ami makes as lit tle use as 
lX)ssib]e of any thing that is Arabian. He avoids even 
single Arabic words, which, at that time began to make, 
increasing inroads into the Persian language. In this 
attempt he succeeded ))etter tlian otliers, and llie vict(>ry 
was his. Eoodaki, Ensari and other contemporary 
Persian poets resigned to him the palm ol glory. His 
Pustem was knighted a national hero. But is lliis 
Eustem a faitliful picture of the character, manners and 
civilization of his contemporar.v countrymen - the Persi¬ 
ans ? We venture to put a negation to the question.’* 

“The case is quite the reverse with Kurroglou. His 
improvisations were made without forethought and, as 
it were, sprung forth by themselves, witliout the author's 
previous reflection. The liero of them, Kurroglou 
himself, has nothing to do with the siujcrnatiiral world of 
divs, simurgs and demons, Everytliing in him and around 
him is merely human, cut out by the pattern of every-<lay 
men, and more particularly by the measure (')f the ideas 
and inclinations of his countrymen, wlio, to the present 
day, are fond of plundering, boasting, drinking and all 
sensual pleasures. Even the exaggeration,—this sine qua 
non of all Asiatic poetry—is as sober and as moderate, 
as the invincible'love of the marvellous amongst Oriental 
nations could .admit. The ideal of Kustem is service 
and fidelity to his crowned master; the ideal of Kurroglou 
is the fidelity of the warrior to his knightly word, and, 
above all, a wild, unbounded freedom. This is the only 
star his eyes can see in the rnckral heaven, and, following 
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its ligrht alone, he meets with adventures, which remind 
ns of the heroes of Cervantes and Ariosto. He does not 
well understand other virtues and vices; or rather he 
conceives and interjirets them according to his nomadic 
habits of thought and feeling.''^ 

*'Nekkara-Khana, the military band, a privilege of 
the reigning vshahs and princes in Persia used from the 
times immemorial by the rulers of that country* The 
Nekkara-Khana and the festival Nourouz, are two 
principal of the Zoroastric relics, the number of which 
decreases every day in Persia.^’- 

Mary Howston and Hor Homblewer, in their book 
on, ‘‘Ancient Egyption, Assyrian and Persian Costume, 
(1920), w^rote on Persian Dress as under:- 
P6r»ian drea®. “The dress of the Persians consisted of 
twine robe, shawl or drapery, coat and 
trousers* They Used for their dress, linen, silk and even 
leather. They put on boots with upturned toes. Women 
also put on trousers. 


The New York Medical Journal of 6th September 
1923 contains an article entitled “Medical Pakirs of 
Athens and the Sexual Problems of 

on'Ihe iJafcir™ Babylon in the days of Herodotus.*' 
iSurope. There, the writer (pp. 267-62) says that 

Persia was a medium, which gave 
something not HJcely its own medicine but also that 
of India and perhaps of Egypt to the Medical 
School of Hippocrates, the founder of Greek 
or Medicine Cos, w^hich was the birthplace 


I. “SpGc^niena of the Popular Poetry of Persia aa found in the 
adventurei and improviaationa of Kurroglou,*' hy Alexander Chod,ako 
London, 1842, pp. 4-7. 

3k Ibid p, 4 footnote. 
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ot Hippocrates was '‘engulplied in the Persian name of 
conquest which swept around tlie Eastern sliores of the 
Middle Sea, in tlie century which produced Pytliagorus 
and Solon and Aescliyles”. Tlje.se Iranian conquerors 
of the Greeks, spread there the arning ot Babylon and 
India and perhaps oven Egypt. This learning from them 
even spread in Athens. Then the writer adds:— “Medi¬ 
cine as Hippocrates revealed it to the world derived a not 
niiimportant leaven of learning through Persian channels. 
We get many a hint from the papers of Herodotus tbat 
Oriental influences profoundly etlected, indeed originated 
much of Greek thought. This i.s a Hash fioni a paper oi 
Herodotus but it lights up the text of Hippocrates wlicre 
the close reader, familiar with Zend A vesta and tljc 
Rig-veda cannot fail to trace the Oriental influence 
which came through them (the Persians) to the Western 
World.” 

Brown^ enumerates tlie following stages in the 
development of the coinage of India. 


The Influence of 
Persia on one of the 
atagea of the Deve¬ 
lopment of coins in 
India. 


1. At first, tlioi'e was the system 
of barter. 

2 The raercliants Wgan to use 
their ingots or heat-bars of* silver 


on which they liad tbeir oavu 
trade-marks or the Iradeanarks of their guilds. 


3. Then they made small pieces, round pieces Irom 
the bars and stamp-like rectangular pieces from 
the sheets or ingots. These also had some trade¬ 
marks. 

4. Then were coined the punch-marked coins in 
about B. C. 200, This was the “first stage of 
Indian Numismatics*'. 

5. Then copper coins were east. ^ _ 

1. Coins of India by C. J. Brown, 
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6. Then die-casting came in ^‘under the influence of 
the Persian art of seal-engraving.’’ 

The general tlieory about the migration of the 

Aryans is that they at first lived in some central place 

and that the Indian Aryans came to 

A New Theory India from the North-west regions and 
about Aryan it* t -i-* 

Migration. the Iranian Aryans went to Iran. But 

a new theory has recently been started 
which says that the Aryans came from ilie North and not 
that they came from the North-West but from the Mid- 
Himalayas. Tliey came as far as Allahabad and from 
there went to Iran and to North Mesopotamia where the 
Mittani lived (Ancient Indian Historical Treatise, by 
Parliger, ars reviewed in the Journal R.A.S. of October 
1922, p, 105.) 

‘‘The chief men, however, of whatever clan, were 
not thus to be confined, and, besids the raids of many 
hundred miles they make in wartime, 
Influence of Per- travelled far afield in time of peace, 
gerfl. and, wherever there was no blood feud, 

passed from tribe to tribe, enjoying 
hospitality, seeking adventures, and reciting, with what 
talent they had, their verses. As such singers and 
warriors became known and their fame spread abroad, 
there sprang up a competition among the tribe sheykhs 
to receive them, and esfiecially the Arab kings of Hira 
and Ghassan liked to attract them to their Courts. It 
gave these princes an intellectual amusement to be 
thus surrounded, flattered their vanity and enlarged their 
influence. It was through the medium of the two rival 
courts of the north that the poets of Arabia got indirectly 
their knowledge of the wcudd outside. The Prince of 
Hira was tributary to the Kesra (Chrosroes) of Persia 
and the Prince of Ghassan was tributary in like manner 
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fco the Kaisar (Caesar) of Byzantine Rome. Faint echoes 
of tlie resplendent imperial names arc to be heard in the 
Arabian poetry, but they are eelioes only, coming from 
afar and received at second 

.rhe great Question of the day was once more how 
Hellenism could maintain itself against tlie pressure of 
Persia on the one side and Carbluige on the otlier, and 
far sighted statesmen saw (dearly that thc^ only hope lay 
in taking the olf‘ensivc. We hear most, as is natural, 
of Persia. The conditions imposed by the King’s Peace 
of 387 B.C. which left* the (ireek cities of Asia under 
Persian rule, were humiliating and intolerable. That 
side of the Problem was successfully dealt with later by 
Alexander and it was from the Academy that ho derived 
his inspiration^*': but the situation in Sicily an as (piilc^ 
as serious. The Carthaginian question was only another 
aspect of the Persian (luestion, and it is at least an ins¬ 
tructive tradition tliat represents tlie battles of Salamis 
and Himera as having been fought on the same day'’*^ 

Barlaam and Yewasef, being the Ethiopic version 
of a Christianized Eec^ension of the 
Barlaam and Buddliist Legend of the Buddha and the 
Yewasef Bodliisattva, edited by 8ir E. A. Wallis 

Budge, Two Volumes (Cambridge 
University Press Vol. I, and Volume H). 

1. The Seven Golden Odea of l agan Arabia known alao aa the 
Mcallakat* Translated from the original Arabic by Lady Anne Blunt. 
Done into English verse by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, Introduction j)j>, IX-X. 

*. Plut adv. Got 1126 d. Delios of Ephesus, an Associate (eTaiiios) of 
Plato, was sent to Alexander by the Hellenes, who lived in Asia ?.nd did 
most to enflame him and stir him up to engage in war w ith the barbarians, 

8. It is interesting to note that the struggle between Hellenes and 

Semites had also been going on in Cyprus, the other great “meeting-place 
of races”. Isocrates played a similar part there to that which Plato 
played in Sicily—in his own way, of course 
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A good example of the universal and perennial vita¬ 
lity of a story that combines religions teaching, romance 
and fable is the “spiritual romance"' or pious Arabian 
Nights entitled in its Greek and Western form as 
“Barlaam and Josaphat"’. It is a Christianiized version of 
an ancient body of legends surrounding tlie birth and 
life of Buddha written down by Buddhist propagandists 
in the Indian Language about the beginning of the 
(jhristian Era. Carried by Nestorian Christians in a 
Pahlavi edition from North-East Period, a country always 
closely connected with India to their settlements in 
Malabar and thence to the Palestinian monasteries, it 
found in a Greek monk of the monastery of Saba — by 
tradition (though this has been strongly criticized by 
Zotenberg and ot hers). St* John Damascenus—an eloquent 
and cultured writer as well as a gifted theologian)—who 
produced the version that has since the seventli century 
been current in Europe. The early movements of 
teacher, pilgrims and travellers carried the various 
legends and stories to all countries from India and Persia 
as centres. There is a list given in the “Kitab-el Fihrist*’ 
of such stories, tljc Fables of Bidpai, tlie great Sindibad 
and little Sindibad books, as well its this work here 
entitled the Kitab (book) of Budasaf (the Pehlevi form of 
the Indian Boddhisattva translated from the Pehlevi 
into Arabic in the second century of the Hijra. “Buda¬ 
saf and Bilanhar” was transcribed in Greek as “Barlaam 
and Joasaph*". For fifteen hundred years this romance 
has spread through over sixty versions, adapted and 
altered to suit the moral and religious teachings of 
Chinese, Mahomedaiis, Jews and Christians of every 
shade of creed'^ All have found pleasure and instruction 
in the curious mixture of moral reflection, quaint parables, 
animal fables, combined with exalted ideals of asceticism, 
with profound dissertations (in the Christian version) on 
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theologicjil questions, such as the natures of Christ, tiie 
Trinity and free will. 

BariUs WcK tlie first monarch known of Persia and> 
to some extent, not only of Persia, but 
Dariua’s Post of the whole then civilized world, who 
adminiatrHtion. foUndod a proper Postal system in his 
dominions. The royal road from Sardes 
to Susa, a distance of about 15(X) lnii(^s first saw tliis 
system. At every few miles stations for the cliange of 
horses were formed and the distance was covered during 
about l5 days thn^ giving the average of about 120 miles 
per day or about 4 miles per hour.* 

Darius\s gold coins were known as darics ^rom his 
name and his silver coins were known 
Coins of Darius as sigloi, which according to Sykes**^ is 
corruption of the Hebrew word 
shekaV' Sykes adds that ^5t is an interesting fact that 
the English pound sterling and shilling arc almost the 
exact equivalent of these old coins.^* 

Under the heading of‘‘Exultet Terra** Mr. Alfred 
E. P. fiaymund Dowling writes an 
Zotoa^^er-T h e article in the Contemporary Beview of 
Zoroaster’S! Birth. December 189i (p. 817 fi.) gives an 
account of all “the tender poetry of 
pious thought and custom which prevailed in Mediaeval 
days at the season of Christmas in the Middle Ages. 
Therein he says: ‘*The Advent antiphones foretold 
how by Christ’s coming ‘the desert and the byeway.s 
shall rejoice and the solitude be glad and blossom as 

1 . Lieut. Col. P.M. Sykea’s “HUtory of I’ersia ’. 

2. Sykea’a Hiatcty of Persia (19*22). 

8. It>id» 
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a lily (or rose as hailed by some). Budding it shall 
bulge and exult praising with exceeding joy*\ 

This reminds of the Joy of Nature on the birth of 
Zoroaster. Buskin says something similar like this. 

There are references to Zoroaster and Zoroastrianism 
in ^‘Tlie Tree of Life — A study of Beligion'* by Ernest 
Crawley (BX)5). The author has in this book referred to 
^^the origins and development of some one at least of the 

Higher religions,.from the Psychological 

and the socialistic points of view.” 

Before speaking about the influence of the Zoroastri¬ 
anism of Iran upon the religions of neighbouring 
countries, let us consider for a moment 

Has Zoroaatnan- whether Zoroastrianism had any intrin- 
lain sufficient in- . ^ 

trinaic value to SIC valuc, sumciently strong to influence 

influence other re- other nations. A nation’s influence may 

bo for good or may be for bad. But it 

is the influence for good that goes far and lasts long. 

So, the question is “Had Zoroastrianism some intrinsic 

good elements which could influence for good other 

nations that came into contact with it”. I am a Zoro- 

astrian, my audience if not w-holly, mostly is Zoroastrian. 

The Institute before wdiich I stand to speak is founded 

in honour of a. Zoroastrian, So, whatever we may say 

may have a less value. So, I will speak here on the 

subject on the authorities of a few^ non-Zoroastrian 

scholars. I wall confine myself to mostly scholars of 

only the present twentieth century wdth a view to sfty 

that if the teachings of Zoroaster are appreciated by 

modern scholars from their stand-point of the 

essentials of a good religion, there is no wo nder that 

1, Vide for the similar references •‘Shahnamah of Firdausi’’, by A. G. 
Warner and E. Warner “The Fruits and Foliage a blessing upon the 
Crown.’* Vol. II p 72l 
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these teachings of the prophet of ancient Tran may have 
had some influence upon the then neiglibouring countries 
with which Iran came into contact. 

h J. R. Mo 2 iey J* Mozley, in liis *^Tlic 

Divine Aspect of History*’ Vol. I, says:- 

(a) “No one can study.the G athas as a wliolc 

without admiration for the mind whicli had so sane an 
apprehension of religion and morality or without 
recognition of the reality of Zoroaster or Zarathustra 
as a man (p. So-SG.)"’ 

(h) ‘*Not onlyby his professed followers, the Parsis, 
l)ut from ourselves also, who have known otlier teachers, 
he deserves acknowledgment (p, 80/” 

(c) ‘^The Magian religion was intermedirto bet- 
weem the Aryan religion and Zoroaster; in recognising 
this, we have the surest key to tlie whole subject which 
is at present obtainable (p. 96).*' 

This author gives the following reason wliy Zoroas- 
trian Darius does not name Zarathnshtra and why 
Zoroastriaii books do not mention the name of Darius, 
He says that Zoi'oaster was a Magi, a Magi o{ Magis, a 
Mobadan Mobed. All the Iranian Magi held f orward the 
name of Ahura Mazd, when the Babylonian Magi held forth 
the name of Mithra. Darius must liave known tlie name 
and fame of Zoroaster, but he does not name him because 
lie (Zoroaster) was a Magi and he himself (Darius) 
was a Persian who liated the Magi, because the Pseudo- 
Smerdis, who usurped the throne of Persia an<l liarassed 
the family of Darius was a Magi. 

On the other hand, the writers of the Avesta and 
Pahlavi books, who were all Magi or Mobe^is boycotted 
Darius and his family because they were hostile to the 
Magi. 
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It is for this above reason that Darius, though he 
was a Zoroastrian and though some of his statements 
are in their lofty tone for Truth are Gathic in spirit, 
does not name Zoroaster. 

According to Lewis Spence,^’Zoroastrianism sup¬ 
planted the Babylonian and Assyrian religion. During 
this course of supplantation, it itself 
Lewia Bpeuce. took up some trade here and there. 

The author says that Zoroaster was 
not a Persian but he was a Mode or a Bactrian. Aftei’ 
referring to tlie Arab persecution our author speaks of 
the doctrine of Zoroaster and says:— 

‘^Zoroaster*s doctrine was essentially practical and 
ethical; it was not in abstract contemplation or in sepa¬ 
ration from the world, that man was to look for spiritual 
advertence, but in active charity, in deeds of usefulness, 
in kindness to animals, in everything that could help to 
make the world a well-ordered place to live in, in courage 
and uprightness. To build a bridge or dig a canal 
was to help to lessen the power of evil. As 
Keinach has concisely expressed it a life thoroughly 
occupied was a perpetual exorcism." (p. 334) 

Prof. A. Carnoy of the Lovain University in his 
letter dated 16th June 1915 to the 
Prof. A. Carnoy Trustees of the Parsee Punchayet said 
of the Civilization of the ancient Zoroas- 

trians: 

1 , Myths and Legends of Babylonia and Assyria by Lewis Spence 
p, 8i2 fi. 

2. 1 may here quote in passing the words of the author relating to 
the Babylonian Zikurrat which are believed to have somewluit influenced 
the design of the ancient Fire«temple. He says "By and by the Zikkurrat 
came to be more of a high place than a temple, the altars and sanctuary 
proper being disposed about its base*’. This supports what I have said 
elsewhere in connection with Sir'John Maffsball’s discovery of the ruins of 
a Fire temxde at 1'axiJa. 
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^^The Zoroastrians have first of all given a form to the 
conception of Civilization in the Gathic Armaiti. In 
your traditions also, the life of the civilized king Yima 
is opposed by Zohak who exerts his power with violence 
preaching lie, arson, murder, rape, etc. 

Havell in his History of Aryan rule in India (p. 61) 

steaks of Zoroaster as Aryan 

Havell thinker school of the Vedic who 

protested against sacerdotal corruption 
and obscurantism, and some writers Iiave suggested 
that the Persians under Cyrus, Cambyses and Darius 
were inflamed with a desire for world-conqucst by the 
spiritual enthusiasm aroused by Zoroaster’s teaching.’' 

When even some of the intelligent and erudite of 
moderan Christendcmi are attracted 

Modern Estima_ towards some of the teachings of Zoroas- 
tion confirnnng old , . y 

admiration triaiiism of Persia, there is no wonder 

that some of the members of the Old 

Christendom were attracted to it. For example, wo 

find Samuel Laing attracted to it even Irom a scientific 

point of view. He says:— 

“In like manner, if I call myself a modern Zoroas- 
trian, it is not that I wish or expect to teach a new 
religion or revive an old one, to see Christian churclies 
dedicated to Ormiizd, or right reverend bishops exchang¬ 
ing the apron and shovel-hat for the mitre and flowing 
robes of the ancient Magi; but simply tliis. All religions 
I take to be ‘working hypotheses/ by which successive 
ages and races of men try to satisfy' the aspirations and 
harmonise the knowledge which in the course of evolu¬ 
tion have come to be, for the time, their spiritual equip¬ 
ment. The best proof of any religion is, that it exists 

1. “A moaern Zoroa-itrian” by Semael Laing, pp. 3-4 
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i.e, that it is part of the same evolution, and that oti the 
whole it works well, i.e., is in tolerable harmoily witlj 
its environmetit... 

of all the religious hypotheses which remain 
Workable in the present state of human knowledge that 
seems to be the best which frankly recognises the exis¬ 
tence of this dual law, or law of polarity, as the funda¬ 
mental condition of the Universe, and personifying the 
good priiicii)le under thenameof Ormuzd, and the evil one 
tinder that of Ahriman, looks with earnest but silent and 
unspoken reverence on the great unknown beyond, which 
may, in some way inooinprohensible to mortals, recon¬ 
cile the two opposites, and give the final victory to the 
good, 

Oh ! yet we hope that somehow good 
will be the final goal of ilL 

So sings the poet of the nineteenth century: so, if ^ye 
Understand his doctrine rightly, taught the Baotrian 
sage, Zoroaster some forty centuries earlier'^ 

Mr. M. D. Conway in his book of travels in the 
East^ in an interesting passage referring to Zoroastrian 
Dualism, which he calls ‘'the control 
Ohriiifciaiiity and essential principle of Zoroastria- 
nism"' speaks of Christianity as being 
‘‘practically Zoroastrian''. He, thus, 
writes in a tone of admiration : 

"Perhaps it might be strictly described as religious 
and ethical Dtialism, as one cannot feel certain that 
Zoroaster applied his generalization to the entire Cons¬ 
titution of nature.After John Stuart MilTs death 

1 discovered (in his Autobiography) that he inclined to 
the Zoroastrian Ihialism".^ "In India, I steadily 

1, My Pilgrimage to the Wise Men of the East by M, D. Can way 
London, 1906, pp. 896-37, 
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realized not only that the true religion 'was that of Zoro¬ 
aster but that fundamentally the only practicable 

religion is the struggle of Good against Evil*.While 

1 was working at my own little loom and weaving an 
ideal India with Zendavestan threads, a fine scliolar in 
London Samuel Ijaiiig, M. P. who had made Ids pilgri¬ 
mage in India long before was developing a like eoncln- 

.With what delight 1 found on ray return to 

England that a scientific Zoroaster had appeared in him 
(S. Laing). In Ids marvellous work, ‘'A Mod(n‘M Zoroas- 
trian” (the most important and religious volume written 
ill my time), he inaintains that Christianity' ho,s hecome 
practically ZoroaHtrian u illi Clrrist for their OrniUiid'’\ 

According to Prof. Douglas,^ to the ancicrats, the 
country was known under vaiious names. To tlio-e 
nations who reached it by sea, it was 

liem i"d J'^own a.s 8ma> Vhinn. 

Origin. To tlioso nations wlio apiu'oached by tht^ 

land route from the nortli it was known 
as ‘‘the land of the Seres*\ In the Middle Ages, it was 
known as the empire of Cathay. Idie country is said to 
have derived its name Chin from the Th^n dynasty 
which flourished in about WO years B. C. Prof. Douglas 
then refers to supposed references to the country in th<‘ 
Code of Maiiu and in the Mahabharata under the nauu* 
Chinas, but he doubts the propriety of the reference. 
In the Old Testament (Isaiah) speaks of the country ol 
Senein and this is thought by some to be for China, 'i'he 
Avesta (Farvardin Yasht, Yt. XIII, 143 44) seems to refer 
to it under the name of Saini, a name resembling the 

1. Ibid, 339. 

2. Ibid pp. 8iO<4l. 

S: Ibid p. 841 

4, Prof, Douglas’s '‘Encyclopaedia Britaimica, 9th Ed.” Vol. V. p. $29 
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above river SinaB. It is one of the five countries the 
pious souls of which, both of males and females, are 
invoked in the Yasht.^ 

Plutarch in Nmna’s life says : “Now if we admit that 
these (ordinary persons) were so highly favoured, shall 
we deny that Zaleucus, Minos, Zoroaster, 
Plutardi^^*^ Numa and Lycurgus, kings and law¬ 

givers, were happy in the same respect ? 
Nay, rather we shall think that the gods might seriously 
converse with such excellent persons as these, to instruct 
and encourage them in their great attempts.’* (Plutarch’s 
life by Langhorne, Vol. I, p. 133). 

Zoroaster, the prophet of ancient Iran, preaclied 
industry and in tliat preaching gave great importance 
to agriculture. We saw above in the 
Chapter on Iran’s religion (Chap. Ill) 
that the spread and fostering of agri¬ 
culture was as it were, the spread and promulgation of 
religion. Gibbon terms this teaching “a wise and benevo¬ 
lent maxim‘'^”. He says:—“There are some remarkable 
instances in which Zoroaster lays aside the prophet, 
assumes the legislator, and discovers a liberal concern for 

private and public happiness . Fasting and 

celebacy, the common means of purchasing the Divine 
favour, he condemns with abhorrence, as a criminal 
rejection of the best gifts of Providence. The Saint, in 
the Magian religion, is obliged to beget children, to plant 
usefultrees, to destroy noxious animals, to convey water 

1. Vide my Paper “Reference* to China in the Ancient Books of the 
I’areees” read before the International CongreBS, held at Hanoi (French 
China) in December 1902. Vide “Compte Rendu Analylique dee neancea, 
Premier Congres International de:t Etudes D’Bxtreme Orient Hanoi (1902) 
published in 1908 pp. 76-77) Vide my “Asiatic Papers, Part 1”, pp. 2il-254. 

2. “History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, First 
Fd. Vol. I^* by Edward Gibbon, p, 886. 
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to the dry lands of Persia, and to work out his salvation 
by pursuing all the labours of agriculture*'.* 

The appreciation and recommondation of agriculture 
by Zoroaster seems to have had a long standing influence 
in Iran itself. Even long after the downfall of the 
Sassanian monarchy, Zoroastriaiis continued to be good 
agriculturists and gardeners in Persia. Many European 
travellers of Persia have referred to this fact. 


Even now several Zoroastriaiis coming from Persia 
to India, have flourislicd in some of tlic towns of Gujerat 
between Dahanu and Surat as good gardeners. 

Now this agriculture and gardening of ancient Iran 
seems to have spread from them elsewhere, Gibbon 
says :— the more remote ages of antiquity the 

world w'^as unequally divided. The east was in tlie 
immemorial possession of arts and luxury ; whilst the 
west was inhabited by rude and war like l)arbarians, who 
either disdained agriculture or to whom it was totally 

unknown^ .Almost ail tlie flowers, the herbs 

and the fruits, that grow in our European gardens are of 
foreign extraction*’. Among tliese foreigners the ancient 
Iranians took a proniiiient place. 

Ill Darius’s idea of government was included rapidity 
of communication. Hegardiug it as of the utmost 
importance that the orders of tlje Court 
Roads and should be speedily transmitted to the 
communicatioui provincial governors and tliafc their re¬ 
ports and those of the royal secretaries 
should be received ivithout needless delay, he 

1. Xbid p. 836 

2. “The Hutory of the Decline and Fall of the Roumn l»t 

Ed. Vol, I” p. 8*2 by Edward Gibbon. 
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^established alori|? the lines of route* already existing 
between the chief cities of the Empire a number of post- 
houses placed at regular intervals according to the 
esteemed capacity of a horse to gallop at his best speed 
without stopping.^ At each post-house were maintained 
at the cost of the state a number of couriers and several 
relays of horses. 

Wlien a dispatch was to be forwarded it was taken 
to the first post-house along the route, where a courier 
received it, and immediately mounting on horseback 
galloped with it to the next station. Here it was dili- 
vered to a new courier, who mounted on a fresh horse, 
took it next stage on its jonrney, and thus it passed from 
hand to hand till it reached its destination. According 
to Xenophon, the messengers travelled by night as well 
as by day : and the conveyance was so rapid that some 
even compared it to the flight of birds/^ Excellent inns or 
caravanserais^* were to be found at every station, bridges 
or ferries were established upon all the streams; guard¬ 
houses occurred here and there, and the whole route was 
kept secure from the brigands who infested the Empire,* 
Ordinary travellers w^ere glad to pursue so convenient a 

1. boiiio writei-a ascribe to DaritiB a “Byetem of roads’ (Qrote, History 
of Greece, Vol. IIJ, p. -204) or at any rate the construction of a “high road’’ 
i)etween Sardis and Susa (Thirlwall, History of Greece, Vol. II, p. 18ft) out 
of this is a mode of speech very liable to misconception Roads in our sense 
of the term are still scarcely in existence in Western Asia, where lines of 
route, marked merely by the foot^prints of travellers, take their place. 

2. Tliia sems to be the meaning of Herodotus (VIII 98) w hich is 
better explained by Xenophon (Oyrop VIII 6 17). It was not tha distance 
a horse ridden gently could accomplish in the entire day but the 
distance that he could bear to be galloped once a day. From the account 
which Herodotus gives of the post route between Sardis and Susa 
(V 62) we may gather that the Peraians fixed this distance at about 
fourteen miles. 

8. Cyrop VIII 9 18, 

4. Kara voies Ka (Herod. V 62). 

6. Bee above p. 420. Herodotus (I. B. 0. expressly assures his 
readers that the route from Sardis to Susa was “safe’’. 
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line of march ; it does not. appear liowever that they 
could obtain the use of post-liorses even when the 
government was in no need ot tliem. 

The Ach89menian Darius and his successors had, in 
their inscriptions the title of Khshayathia Klishayathia- 
nam. This title liad a far-rcaoliing 
Iranian titles inHuence. Tlu‘ later titles Malekau- 
about theEmperora Malcka of tile Parthians and tlie Shahan 
Shah of the Sassaniaus are the direct 
lieirs of the above phrase Khslmyathia Khsliayat liiauani. 
But this gave to Tinlia, later on, its tirle for il.-^ Emperors 
name Ma.liai‘aja<lhiraja i.e. the Baja of the Maharajas. 
Toroniana, the Hiinnic King, who invaded India assumed 
this Indian t itle. 

The Nest Orion Christians lived in Persia in Sassaniau 
times in large numbers. The Sassaniau 
Iran’s Tolerance, tolerated Christianity and let them 

Christiana in Iran, livc there. I hoy caiue Jll large iiumhers 
to tolerant Iran to avoid the intolerance 
of tlie Byzantine EmpcM’ois wlio taking them to be 
heretics did not treat themwellJ 


Inlluetico of the 
Pahlavi Literature 
of Iran in spread¬ 
ing India’s litera¬ 
ture in the We a. 


1'ho Pahlavi literature ol the Parsees 
has t»e(‘U very useful in spreading tlio 
contents of sfune Indian Literature in 
the west. Take the widl'kiiown case oi 


Paiichatantra. 


The influence Persia extended even to Madras 


Persian Influ¬ 
ence extending to 
the South. 


on the Pallavas. The Journal of Orien¬ 
tal liescarch**^ six^aks at some length on 
the subject. 


1. Vuh “'The Life and Time of Ali Jbn iBa” by H. Bowen lurtoduc- 


tlon p. IL 

2, Vol, IV, pp. 31 ei seg> and pp. 159 €i seq. 
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Whenever w(! speak of the influence on India of the 


The Pallava« of 
Southern India. 

North. ‘ 


Pahlavas who were Partliians, we imist 
remember that the Pal lavas of the South 
are not the saiue as the Pah lavas of the 


Sayyad Abdul Latif treats this question in the first 
chapter of his interesting: book.- Urdu is said to have 
Influence on existed at first having been derived from 
the Prakrit. It w^as the second lang¬ 
uage so observed. Then with the advent of the Moguls 

a number of Persian words came in and enriched the 
language. 

Persian influence on Buddhism is well-known. 
There was a Boddhisatva wlio was Persian. The very 
Influence on Promulgatof of Buddhism in the 
Buddhism in India, further East (China) was an Iranian 
Prince who tired of life in Persia liad sought solace in 
Buddhism. This influence of Persia had extended to 
Japan.'"^ 


In a Journal of the Royal Asiatic. Society^ there 
is an interesting article on Zaravan. There we read 
Influence on fli^t tlie idea of the Maribriya of the 
Buddhism. Mobayaiis is taken from Persia Sash yank. 


The Indian Goddess Tara is supposed by Mr. Hira- 
narid Shastri to have a Buddhistic origin, but a scholar 
who reviews his writing thinks that the 
do» TaVft^»uppo^d goddess is Buddhist but she has evolved 
to be Iranian Ana- from Aiialiita and that her consort 
Avalokistesvara was originally Mithra'\ 

1. For particulars viiie “The Ancient History of the Deccan” by Rev. 
G. tIouveau-Dubreuil, translated by Dikshtar (192C). Vide the chapter 
on “Pallavas”. 

3. “The Influence of English Literature on Urdu Literature’* by 
Sayyid Abdul Latif (1924) 

8. Vide “Studies of Buddhism in Japan” by Rev. Lloyd. 

4. Journal, R.A,S. of January—March, 1781, p. 108. 

6. Journal R.A.8. of October, 1027. p. 765 n. 
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The Arabs as they generally lived under open sky 

in tents had eomo into greater ooiitaet with the heavens 

Persian Coiitri- knew much of it though not seienti- 

butions to the ficall >'as we understand the woid. But 
Advancemont of the . , . 

Science of A£\tro- wilh this and Other (\ulv nations, 
Persia als(» had a hand in the study oi 
astronomy. We liore and (liei’o read ol rtetareli shiinasy 
( 1:^ »jt-L-) in Pei'sian b(>oks. 

‘T have \vond(‘j'ed Innv far tl)e Gieek iidineiice f.n 

Indian Astronomy came throujjdj Persian sonrees. On 

]y ()d (Darab Paldan’s Farziat-namidi) 

Greek Iiiduouce names (»f t-lu‘ lioavenlv 

on Indian Aatrono* \ i r-. • i i 

my via Persia. bodies 1 rom tlie Inirziat nameh and tlh‘- 

Bund(‘hesh. These eoro'spond to what 

the Greeks call 'Lords ol the Ibmse,’ and it will be. 

important to traee iheni liirtlu-r back” (Tietter ot Dr. 

Edward J. Thtanas, T.ibrarian, Cambridjre University, 

to me datful 27th April lll2b aekuu^' led^in^’ the receipt 

of my Earziat nameli.). 
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